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Mill Mutual Fire Insurance has achieved 
its basic purpose: reduction of losses 
and reduction of cost, with maximum 


protection for every policyholder. 











Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.............22ccccccccccccees Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co..............00 eee eecees Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Il. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co..................+46- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..................2.002: Lansing, Mich 


Mil! Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


OF DETROIT 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1940 


ASSETS 
CRM IN GCerice Ae BAe i 5 ct lw Uw wh le hl ee le eee 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS. ......- +. «+ 6 «© « « « 9,291,112.55 
State AND MUNICIPAL BOmrs . 1.1 es sw wh we we ew tht lt lw ww wht URES 
UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL BONDS . . eo ee ee ee 
UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL AND INSURANCE STOCKS (Market a a 429,429.00 
REAL ESTATE AND BUILDINGS (Home Office and Industrial Hospital) . . .. . 741,100.00 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS (Leased or Land Contracts). . ........ 166,581.39 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES (Improved property only) . . See sk te og 8,313.71 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION (Less than 90 ~— due) lie ts a et 745,625.65 
ACCRUED INTEREST ON SECURITIES ... . ee ee ee ee 24,415.45 


SUtML ADMIItGD Beoete 2 wt lt Uw lt 8 ee 66 BO enee 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


STATUTORY RESERVE FOR LOSSES. . . Dat on Se Oe we Se ee 
STATUTORY RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS Gh Viet “sgl tare mel ene) eg! o> 8) 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS ........... 311,098.10 
VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE .. 2. 2. sss eee eee eee 250,000.00 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES ...... 2.2... . +s « « » $6,642,191.92 
NET SURPLUS .... ee ee 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, RESERVES AND SURPLUS ....... . . . . $8,655,984.98 


ALL BONDS ON AMORTIZATION VALUE BASIS. BONDS AT MARKET VALUE WOULD IN. 
CREASE ASSETS AND SURPLUS BY $96,423.79 > » ADMITTED ASSETS INCREASED $831,595.51, 
OR 10.63%, OVER 1939 » * SURPLUS INCREASED $221,446.39, OR 12.36%, OVER 1939 * » TOTAL 
PREMIUMS WRITTEN-—$5,895,594.17—INCREASED $756,800.36, OR 14.73%, OVER 1939 * » SECURI- 
TIES CARRIED AT $200,143.06 IN THE ABOVE STATEMENT ARE DEPOSITED AS REQUIRED 
BY LAW « « TOTAL DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS $8,950,590.50. 


We hereby certify that the above statement of assets and liabilities and surplus, in our opinion, correctly 
sets forth the financial condition of the Michigan Mutual Liability Company at December 31, 1940 


JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., Inc. 
Public Accountants and Auditors 


* 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


E. R. Ailes Detroit J. L. Dryden Detroit Walter E. Otto Detroit 
Secretary Treasurer President, Long Mfg. Co. President of the Company 

Detroit Steel Products Co. ‘i 

F. S. Bicler ats F. T. DuCharme .Detroit Percy Owen Grand Rapids 

oe Director, The Detroit Bank Pres., Michigan Bakeries, Inc. 

The S. B. Hill Estate . s 
James Inglis Detroit 

W. H. Burnham Adrian Chairman, American BlowerCorp. O. A. Seyferth Muskegon 


si President 
, Industrialist a, A. F. Jackson Detroit West Michigan Steel FoundryCo. 
Frederick L. Colby, Jr. Detroit Vice-President 


Secretary, Berry Brothers, Inc. Michigan Malleable Iron Co. A. A. Templeton Detroit 
illi i ; fayyi : Pres., Peoples Federal 
William H. Colvin, Jr. Detroit E. A. Mavis. Chicago Sovaae al Leon Mees. 
Pres., Rotary Electric Steel Co. Treas., American Excelsior Corp. 
H. A. Consor Monroe’ G. P. McCallum Ann Arbor H. N. Torrey, M.D. Detroit 
President, Weis Mfg. Co. Pres., Detroit, Mackinac & Surgical Director ; 
. Marquette Land Co. of the Company's Hospital 
M. A. Cudlip Detroit 


Vice-President-Treasurer F. H. Meyer Grand Rapids 5S. Wells Utley Detroit 
McLouth Steel Corp. Pres., Leitelt Iron Works Pres., Detroit Steel Casting Co. 


NON-ASSESSABLE PARTICIPATING 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


168 MADISON AVENUE e DETROIT, MICHIGAN e PHONE CHERRY 4800 
Branch Offices in Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Indiana 


Workmen's Compensation @ Automobile © Group Accident and Health e¢ General Casualty Lines 
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LUMBER MUTUALS 
* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 











INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
CUUtC£ 





Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. — Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 


General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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THIS MONTH 


OMETIMES we have thought that 

such information as is contained in 
"Biggest Fires of 1940" is too often 
displayed as an indictment of the in- 
suring public; when, truth to tell, the 
companies should accept a large por- 
tion of the blame e The mutual loss 
ratio is comparatively low but all fire 
companies could profitably spend the 
time necessary for more serious con- 
ferences on how to reduce losses. Per- 
haps a lead toward better results in 
this respect lies in the direction of 
stressing the subject more in some of 
the insurance schools, now so popular 
e Those who are in a quandary about 
the practical operation of Financial 
Responsibility Laws can find much en- 
lightenment in the discussion of New 
Hampshire's experience with such a 
statute, by Commissioner A. J. Rouil- 
lard of that state — see page 21 e 
How psychology is brought down to a 
common sense basis and applied to 
auto driving safety is the contribution 
of Randall R. Howard to this issue 
There is also a good deal of zest in the 
news items. 


NEXT} MONTH 


UST now the legislative mills are 
grinding their loudest. Future is- 
sues will have many an item about 
doings in state capitols « New forms 
of policies are in the offing we under- 
stand and we shall try to be among the 
first to tell about them ¢ More articles 
from the policyholders’ angle are com- 
ing, since they seem to meet with favor. 





















































C. C. FRAIZER 


Insurance Director 


STATE OF NEBRASKA 


NEWCOMER to the ranks of the National Association of Insurance Com- 

missioners but one whose presence should soon assert itself in the affairs 
of that organization is C. C. Fraizer, recently appointed Insurance Director of 
Nebraska. With an educational background including the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania and the George 
Washington University Law School, Mr. Fraizer is extremely well qualified to 
supervise the insurance affairs of his state. Among the various posts he has 
held are: deputy county attorney, Hamilton County, Nebraska, 1919-21; city 
attorney, Aurora, Nebraska, 1919 to date; state commander American Legion, 
1925-31 and 1933-36: and vice president of the Nebraska State Bar Association. 
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T can never be said that insurance is a dull, hum- 
drum sort of business. There is always some exciting 
question or problem confronting it. Every now and 

then a catastrophe occurs; the loss ratio rises in an 
alarming fashion or unexpectedly declines and remains 
low during a period when everyone expected the oppo- 

site to happen. Sometimes a 
ON THE 


scandal develops; a run of 
INSURANCE FRONT 


failures brings discredit and 
concern; rate wars flourish. 
At other times hostile legis- 
lation threatens, and then, again, insurance law codifica- 
tions are the order of the day. Every so often a depres- 
sion hits ; investment problems become acute ; competitive 
wars rage, and propaganda mills start grinding. At times 
attention is focused on a series of court decisions which 
dislodge well established precedent. The industry sud- 
denly becomes interested in good will, and public rela- 
tions efforts are put in motion after or in anticipation 
of a legislative or some other investigation. One cycle 
or another runs its course, but something new continu- 
ally pops up, or some different twist to an old angle 
challenges attention. 


The T.N.E.C. investigation of life insurance proved 
to be volcanic in its effect upon the business. It was a 
boon to convention program committees and furnished 
material for many an insurance orator for months. The 
investigation quieted down for a time but continued to 
smoke and smolder, threatening to burst forth anew at 
any moment. In the last week ‘it did flare up again, and 
now it is possible that the hot lava of official scrutiny 
will spread over much more territory. 


The monograph covering the life investigation has 
been made public and the T.N.E.C. is considering the 
recommendations of Commissioner Sumner T. Pike of 
the S.E.C., who, among other things, suggests “that 
some designated agency of the Federal Government be 
directed to conduct a thorough investigation of all forms 
of fire, casualty, and marine insurance.” 


It is interesting to speculate on the trend such an in- 
vestigation may take. Will it follow the life insurance 
pattern, or will it recognize the essential differences be- 
tween life and other lines of insurance? Life insurance 
on the whole is a reasonably stable and uniform business, 
but fire insurance and casualty insurance are not. They 
present much more complicated subjects for study and 
examination. 


In these fields, unlike life insurance, rates are not uni- 
form. They frequently are competitive and discrimina- 
tory. There is much manipulation. Competitive rivalry 
is bitter. In fire and casualty politically controlled in- 
surance offers a fertile field for investigation. This is 
true also of the insurance controlled by financial insti- 
tutions. It would be interesting to observe what one 
governmental agency might think of the insurance deal 
of another governmental unit such as the H.O.L.C., and 
its contract with the Stock Company Association. While 
Mr. Pike thinks highly of state regulation and would 
strengthen it, we wonder what he or some other investi- 
gator would think of the trade barriers created by some 
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of the countersignature and resident agency laws and 
such other subjects as expense ratios, and the value of 
agency service to large and small risks in all lines of 
insurance — not solely those in which the competition 
is the keenest. 


Other subjects which such an investigation would 
undoubtedly undertake to study are those relating to 
boycott and reciprocity, advertising and propaganda, ex- 
pense ratios and the loadings for agency service or 
acquisition on large and small risks in all lines of insur- 
ance. The recent action of the casualty business to meet 
the national emergency by discounting rates on the 
insurance on defense construction contract risks in the 
name of patriotism, and the unexpected maneuvering of 
some of the state authorities in this connection might 
arrest the attention of such an investigation, and would 
bring an examination of rate making and methods of 
applying rates, equity rating, participating and nonpar- 
ticipating policies, and other related matters such as the 
classification of risks, and the application of rates to 
individual risks within classifications. 


Then, too, such an investigation would give the stock 
groups an opportunity to press, and — if possible — to 
prove, their charges and allegations against the mutuals, 
and the integrity of the mutual plan of operation. Under 
those circumstances perhaps they will be a little more 
specific, too, concerning the American way of life and 
what kind of free enterprise system they really want to 
see established in this country. They will also have an 
opportunity to explain away some of their efforts to 
cripple the system of free enterprise. 


Yes, interesting things are going on these days in the 
insurance industry. Undoubtedly 1941 is to be a reaily 
exciting year. eee 


EFINITE legislative recommendations resulting 
D from the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee’s inquiry into the legal reserve life insurance 
business were set forth by Sumner T. Pike, Commis- 
sioner of the Securities and Exchange Commission before 
a meeting of the T.N.E.C. on February 28. The sug- 
gestions offered 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDA- PY Mr. Pike, 
TIONS SUBMITTED TO TNEC sc 


study of life in- 
surance which 
the staff of the S.E.C. conducted in cooperation with the 
T.N.E.C. are entirely his own and in no way represent 
the views of either the S.E.C. or the T.N.E.C. 


After making certain recommendations including the 
suggestion that a thorough investigation be made of all 
forms of fire, casualty and marine insurance, Mr. Pike 
submitted the following conclusions: 


“As we have stated these suggestions and recommend- 
ations are not to be considered as an attack on life in- 
surance. The life insurance business has had a remark- 
ably consistent development and has in most cases fully 
justified the confidence of its policyholders. In bringing 
a greater measure of security to millions of policyholders, 
the life insurance business has performed a useful service 
which makes its continuance a social necessity. Indeed, 
there can be no question of the soundness of the basic 
principles upon which the institution of life insurance is 
founded. There is no desire on our part to place the 
Federal Government in a position to tamper with insur- 
ance investments, to control investment policies, or to 
interfere in any way with the companies free exercise of 
managerial judgment. That certain practices and tend- 
encies have developed in the business which, upon ob- 
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jective analysis, appear undesirable 
from the point of view of broad public 
interest is, after all, not surprising. 
One would expect to find that certain 
procedures and types of insurance in- 
augurated many years ago would 
with changing times have a different 
effect and emphasis than was origin- 
ally expected and, of course, the great 
growth of the companies would cre- 
ate new regulatory as well as new 
operating problems. Furthermore, 
the activities of a particular company 
may have an entirely different aspect 
when viewed not from the point of 
view of an individual company but 
from the point of view of the com- 
bined effect of insurance practices 
generally upon the national economy. 
In broad outline our recommenda- 
tions sum up as follows: 

“First. That the respective states 
make strenuous and prompt efforts to 
strengthen their existing machinery for 
regulating and supervising life insurance 
companies. We have offered several 
specific suggestions to guide state com- 
missioners and state legislatures. In 
most cases, if not all, the commissioners 
will, we believe, be ready to accept the 
proposals provided they receive ade- 
quate financial support and backing from 
their respective legislatures. 

“Second. That the Federal Govern- 
ment assist the states in their efforts to 
strengthen their existing regulatory ma- 
chinery by giving advice, disseminating 
information and exercising some slight 
supervision over certain primarily inter- 
state aspects of the business. The Fed- 
eral Government should render such as- 
sistance without supplanting the basic 
jurisdiction of the states. 

“Third. That the gradual disappear- 
ance and eventual elimination of indus- 
trial insurance be encouraged by de- 
veloping a plan for paying lump sum 
death benefits under social security pro- 
grams or by making arrangements for 
the sale of insurance providing such 
benefits through the facilities of the 
postal system. 


“We do not recommend or suggest 
any form of strict, all inclusive fed- 
eral regulation. On the contrary, the 
entire purpose of our proposals is to 
demonstrate that such regulations can 
be avoided by strengthening the ex- 
isting state regulatory machinery. If 
realistic steps are taken by state offi- 
cials, state legislatures, and company 
managements acting in cooperation 
with the Federal Government, we 
may expect not only the continuance 
of state regulation but may look for- 
ward to increased efficiency and pub- 
lic usefulness in the life insurance 
business.” @ @ © 


Sam L. Casey Re-elected 


SAM L. CASEY WAS RE-ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF THE CENTRAL MUTUAL 
Cas. Co. at the organization’s recent 
annual meeting held in Kansas City, 
Mo. John G. Owen, and G. C. 
Warner were re-elected vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer respectively. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In the Insurance World 


Miscellany 

AMERICANS MAKE_ 91,000,000 
PHONE CALLS A DAY, MORE THAN 
1,000 every second — More than 
380,000 oil wells, the greatest num- 
ber in the history of the petroleum 
industry, were producing in the 
United States at the end of 1939 — 
Per capita production of ice cream is 
currently running close to 9 quarts 
annually — Every year Americans 
spend about $20,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of 12,000,000 dolls — At the 
beginning of 1940 there were approx- 
imately 242,000 filling stations in the 
United States, Texas leading all 
other states with a total of 15,738 — 
The Federal Government today oc- 
pies a total area of 26,000,000 square 
feet of office space in Washington — 
On July 1, 1940, nearly 300 of the 
nation’s 800 odd radio stations were 
owned or partly owned by news- 
papers — 25,000,000 bottles of milk 
are delivered daily to American 
doorsteps — The present regular 
grade of gasoline is equal to the pre- 
mium grade seven years ago. 


Chamber Reports on Hidden 


Insurance Taxes 

A SURVEY OF INVISIBLE TAXES ON 
POLICYHOLDERS, THROUGH SPECIAL 
state insurance levies, licenses and 
fees has been presented to the board 
of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States by its In- 
surance Committee. The report points 
out that indirect taxation has become 
a large source of general money, and 
that in simple justice to the public 
the hidden or indirect taxes should 
be spotlighted. 

Important among these hidden 
taxes are the taxes on insurance. 
Policyholders generally do not realize 
that they themselves pay the hidden 
taxes on insurance. In the last year 
only $5,014,247 was spent for main- 
tenance of state insurance depart- 
ments out of a total of $106,422,311, 
which was collected by the states 
from insurance companies in pre- 
mium taxes, licenses and fees and 
other charges. The amount collected 


establishes a new high and repre- 
sents an increase of more than 100% 
over 1922, the first year for which 
complete figures are at hand. 


On the average out of every dollar 
of insurance taxes collected by the 
states last year only 4.71 cents was 
spent for supervisory service to pol- 
icyholders. The remainder amount- 
ing to 95.29 cents of every such dol- 
lar of taxes was used for general 
revenue purposes. These figures do 
not include federal and state income 
taxes, capital stock taxes, taxes un- 
der the Federal Social Security Act 
and related state laws, taxes on real 
estate and personal property and such 
other taxes and fees as are common 
to business generally. 


The report also urges local cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the 
country to cooperate with the Insur- 
ance Department of the National 
Chamber in its educational work in 
this field. 


“In conclusion,” the statement 
reads, “it should again be emphasized 
that policyholders as well as other 
beneficiaries should be on guard, 
alert and vigilant to appraise and in- 
terpret intelligently insurance tax 
measures which not only affect their 
personal interest but which also, and 
more importantly, strike at a funda- 
mental American tradition — encour- 
agement to the individual to provide 
for security through voluntary ef- 


fort.” * we » 


Michigan Mutual Liability 
Donor of Cash Fellowship 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
HAS ANNOUNCED THE AWARDING OF 
a $200 cash fellowship to Howard W. 
Domeck, senior student in business 
administration and accounting. He 
has selected ‘““The Market for Auto- 
mobile Insurance” as the topic for his 
research, and expects to complete his 
study during the year. 

The fellowship in insurance re- 
search work is awarded annually by 
the Michigan Mutual Liability Com- 
pany. Walter E. Otto, president of 
the company, when making the award 
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stated, “Selection of the student to 
receive this fellowship is made by the 
University on a basis of scholarship 
and practical experience; the nature 
or topic of the research is guided by 
the desire of the student.” 


Directory of Insurance 
Supervisory Officials 


DUE TO THE NUMBER OF RECENT 
CHANGES IN STATE INSURANCE COM- 
missioners we publish, herewith, an 
up-to-date list of these officials. The 
roster published below lists the state, 
name of the supervising authority, and 
his official title. 

Alabama, Frank Julian, Superintendent. 

Alaska, Frank A. Boyle, Commissioner. 

Arizona, Roy B. Rummage, Director. 

Arkansas, J. Herbert Graves, Commis- 
sioner. ; ; 

California, Anthony J. Caminetti, Jr., 
Commissioner. 

Colorado, Luke J. Kavanaugh, Commis- 
sioner. 

Connecticut, John C. Blackall, Commis- 
sioner. ; 

Delaware, W. J. Swain, Commissioner. 

Dist. of Col., A. F. Jordan, Supt. of Ins. 

Florida, J. Edwin Larson, State Treas- 


urer, 
Georgia, Homer C. Parker, Commis- 
sioner. 
Hawaii, W. C. McGonagle, Commis- 
sioner. 


Idaho, Joel Jenifer, Director. 

Illinois, Paul F. Jones, Director. 

Indiana, Frank J. Viehmann, Commis- 
sioner, 

Iowa, Chas. R. Fischer, Commissioner. 

Kansas, Chas. F. Hobbs, Commissioner. 

Kentucky, Sherman Goodpaster, Direc- 
tor of Insurance. 

Louisiana, James A. Gremillion, Secre- 
tary of State. 

Maine, Pearce J. Francis, Commissioner. 

Maryland, John B. Gontrum, Commis- 
sioner. 

Massachusetts, Chas. F. J. Harrington, 
Commissioner. 


Michigan, Eugene P. Berry, Commis- 
sioner. 

Newell R. Johnson, Minnesota, Com- 
missioner. 


Mississippi, J. S. Williams, 3rd, Com- 
missioner. 

Missouri, Ray B. Lucas, Superintendent. 

Montana, John J. Holmes, Commis- 
sioner. 

Nebraska, C. C. Fraizer, Director. 

Nevada, Henry C. Schmidt, State Comp- 
troller. 

New Hampshire, 
Commissioner. 
_New Jersey, Louis A. Reilly, Commis- 
sioner, 

New Mexico, Ralph F. Apodaca, Super- 
tendent. 

New York, Louis H. Pink, Superin- 
tendent (Albany). 

North Carolina, Dan C. Boney, Com- 
missioner. 

North Dakota, Oscar E. Erickson, Com- 
missioner. 

Ohio, John A. Lloyd, Superintendent. 

Oklahoma, Jess G. Read, Commissioner. 


Arthur J. Rouillard, 


Oregon, Seth B. Thompson, Commis- 
sioner. 
Pennsylvania, Matthew H. Taggart, 


Commissioner. 
Rhode Island, Henry N. Morin, Deputy 
in Charge of Insurance. 


_South Carolina, Sam B. King, Commis- 
sioner. 

_South Dakota, Geo. K. Burt, Commis- 
sioner. 

Tennessee, James M. McCormack, Jr., 
Commissioner, 

Texas, Marvin Hall, Fire Insurance 
Commissioner ; J. P. Gibbs, Casualty In- 
surance Commissioner; Reuben Williams, 
Chairman, Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

Utah, C. C. Neslen, Commissioner. 

_ Vermont, Reginald T. Cole, Commis- 
sioner. 

Virginia, George A. Bowles, Commis- 
sioner. 

Washington, William A. Sullivan, Com- 
missioner. 

West Virginia, Edgar B. Sims, Auditor 
of State. 

Wisconsin, Morvin Duel, Commissioner. 

Wyoming, Alex Macdonald, Commis- 
sioner. 


Many Insurance Men on 
Business Welfare Committee 


TO UNITE THE BUSINESS MEN OF 
THE NATION IN A DETERMINED EF- 
fort to meet the serious problem, do- 
mestic and foreign, vitally affecting 
business and the general welfare of 
the country, James S. Kemper, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, has invited out- 
standing leaders in business and in- 
dustry to serve on the Chamber’s na- 
tional committee on business welfare. 
A large number of prominent insur- 
ance executives will serve on this 
committee. 

The chairman of the committee is 
Silas H. Strawn of Chicago, former 
president of the National Chamber 
and the American Bar Association. 
Outlining in broad terms the objec- 
tive of the committee, Mr. Strawn 
states that it will work to uphold the 
principles of the Chamber through 
the national counselors and special 
national legislative committees ap- 
pointed by member organizations. 

There follows a preliminary list of 
the insurance men on this committee: 

Luther H. Baker, Ist vice-president, 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Lansing, Mich.; Herman A. 
Behrens, Chairman of the Board, Conti- 
nental Casualty Company, Chicago; Alex 
O. Benz, president, Aid Association for 
Lutherans, Appleton, Wis.; F. R. Bige- 
low, Chairman of the Board, St. Paul 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, Minn.; T. E. Braniff, president, 
Braniff Airways, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
Chandler Bullock, president, State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Worcester, 
Mass.; Asa V. Call, executive vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; M. J. Cleary, president, North- 
westerp Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwau«ee, Wis.; Bernard M. Culver, 
president, Continental Insurance Company, 
New York City; E. Asbury Davis, presi- 
dent, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company, 
Baltimore, Md.; Lee J. Dougherty, vice- 
president, Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa; Esmond Ewing, 
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vice-president, Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; Laurence E. 
Falls, vice-president, American Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J.; Philip J. Fay, 
Nichols and Fay, San Francisco, Calif. ; 

Frank C. Forward, vice-president, Union 
Title Insurance & Trust Co., San Diego, 
Calif.; Hovey T. Freeman, president, 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Providence, R. I.; W. T. Grant, presi- 
dent, Business Men’s Assurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; George M. Gray, sec- 
retary, Ohio Hardware Mutual Insurance 
Company, Coshocton, Ohio; H. J. Hagge, 
president, Employers Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co., Wausau, Wis.; John C. 
Harding, resident executive vice-president, 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co., Chicago; W. Eugene Harrington, 
Stratlin, Harrington and Thomas, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Charles E. Hodges, Jr., president, 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Willard W. 
Keith, president, Cosgrove & Company, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York City; 
W. Ross McCain, president, Aetna Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn.; G. A. 
McKinney, executive vice-president, Mil- 
lers Mutual Fire Insurance Association of 
Illinois, Alton, Ill.; Julian S. Myrick, Ives 
& Myrick, New York City; Perry Pitkin, 
A. E. Pitkin & Sons, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Julian Price, president and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, 
N. C.; F. D. Russell, president, Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bing- 
hamton, N. James D. Smart, presi- 
dent, New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., 
Manchester, N. H.; Harold V. Smith, 
president, Home Insurance Company, New 
York City; John A. Stevenson, president, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. H. R. Timanus, secretary, 
Philadelphia Contributionship, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; John L. Wilde, president, Pro- 
tection Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Chicago; and Frank S. Winans, Chairman 
of Board, Excess Underwriters, Incorpo- 
rated, New York City. 


U.S. Accident Toll Up 4% 


THE 1940 ACCIDENT TOLL OF THE 
UNITED $TATES WAS 96,500 — 4% 
greater than the 1939 total of 92,623 
according to an announcement by the 
National Safety Council. Comment- 
ing on the increase in the accident 
toll, the Council states in part: 


“Information for recent years indicates 
that this toll makes accidents the fifth 
most important cause of death, exceeded 
only by heart disease, cancer, cerebral 
hemorrhage and nephritis. 

“Increased activity in all fields—largely 
attributable to national defense— was the 
key to much of the increased toll. But 
rising death and injury totals cannot be 
accepted as an inevitable accompaniment 
to national preparedness. Successful ac- 
cident prevention often has been achieved 
in the face of increased exposure. 

“Furthermore, conservation of national 
manpower, especially in defense industries, 
must be a major objective of the national 
safety program. In 1940 accident deaths 
among men in the selective service age 
bracket (21-35) totaled approximately 
14,000 — equal to the destruction of a full 
army division. 

“Huge as it is, the 1940 toll is far from 
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the highest on record. In 1936 there were 
110,052 deaths or 14% more than 1940. In 
six of the preceding ten years, the death 
total was higher than in 1940. 

“Half of the 1940 increase came from 
motor vehicle accidents. Traffic deaths 
increased from 32,386 to 34,400 or 6%. 
Motor vehicle mileage also increased 6%, 
leaving the death rate for 100,000,000 mo- 
tor vehicle miles unchanged at 12.0. The 
1939 and 1940 rates are the lowest on 
record and are 37% below the 1925 rate, 
the earliest figure available. 

“The bulk of the remaining 1940 in- 
crease was in occupational accident fatal- 
ities. These rose from 15,500 to 17,000 or 
10%. There were 6% more employees in 
manufacturing establishments in 1940 and 
the total non-agricultural employment 
(excluding relief employment, military 
and naval forces) increased 3% over 
1939 according to the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

“The remainder of the 1940 increase 
came in home accidents. The total went 
up from 32,000 to 32,500 an increase of 
2%. 
“Deaths in 1940 from public (not mo- 
tor vehicles) accidents total 15,500, the 
same as in 1939. 

“Approximately 9,100,000 persons were 
injured in accidents during 1940, in addi- 
tion to those killed — an increase of 3% 
from 1939. One out of each 15 persons 
throughout the United States received 
disabling injuries during the year. 

“Direct economic losses amounted to 
approximately $3,500,000,000. This covers 
both fatal and non-fatal accidents and 
includes wages, losses, medical expenses, 
the overhead costs of insurance and prop- 
erty damage for motor vehicle accidents 
and fires. Other less tangible costs, such 
as destruction of industrial production 
schedules, cannot be estimated. 

“The death rate per 100,000 population 
in 1940 was 73.2. Since 1900 there have 
been only eight years with lower rates. 
The lowest rate on record was 68.3 for 
1921.” 


H.O.L.C. Contract Declared 
Illegal in New Hampshire 


ARTHUR J. ROUILLARD, INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
in a letter dated January 31, 1941, 
addressed to all stock fire and marine 
insurance companies licensed to tran- 
sact business in the state declared 
that the contract entered into be- 
tween the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration and the Stock Company As- 
sociation constitutes rebating and is 
in direct violation of New Hiampshire 
law. The full text of Commissioner 
Rouillard’s letter follows: 

“This Department has carefully exam- 
ined the contract entered into between 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and the 
Stock Company Association and it ap- 
pears that the payment of 25% of the 
premium by the Stock Company Associa- 
tion to the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration, the insured, would constitute re- 
bating and would be in direct violation of 
Section 33, Chapter 273 of the New 
Hampshire Public Laws. You are there- 
fore advised that after this date no com- 
pany will be permitted to issue such poli- 
cies of insurance in New Hampshire un- 
der the contract now in force.” 
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Newell R. Johnson Named 
Minnesota Commissioner 


NEWELL R. JOHNSON OF BEMIDJI, 
MINNESOTA, HAS BEEN APPOINTED 
Insurance Commissioner of Minne- 
sota to succeed Frank Yetka, whose 
six year term expired February 1st. 


The new Commissioner, a native 
of Minnesota, is 43 years old and a 
world war veteran. He was born at 
Litchfield, Minnesota, but since a boy 
his home has been at Bemidji, where 
he received his schooling. Mr. John- 
son has been engaged in the insur- 
ance business for seventeen years, the 
past ten of which he has been gen- 
eral agent in Northern Minnesota for 
the Minnesota Mutual Life. He is 
also the proprietor of an insurance 
agency at Bemidji. 

Mr. Johnson never before has held 
public office. Neither has he been 
active in insurance circles except as 
a producer in his own territory. He 
has, however, been a member of va- 
rious insurance organizations. He 
served 15 months overseas in the 
world war and is a past commander 
of his American Legion Post. 


Insurance and Politics Report 
Provokes Controversy 


THE RECENT REPORT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF INSURANCE, LOUIS H. 
Pink of New York to the State Leg- 
islature dealing with the alleged par- 
ticipation of insurance company offi- 
cials in the 1940 presidential cam- 
paign brought a request from Robert 
E. Smith, Secretary of the People’s 
Committee to Defend Life Insurance 
and Savings for a hearing on the 
matter, 

Superintendent Pink in denying 
Mr. Smith’s request wrote him as 
follows: 


“I have received your request for a 
hearing in connection with our report on 
insurance and politics. 

“In my report I stated that this De- 
partment had no jurisdiction over your 
committee and made no recommendations 
for any action against it or any of its 
members. The only reference to your 
committee was in the report of the exam- 
iner. We have the same right to criticize 
the acts of your committee that you have 
to criticize our report. We are concerned 
with the actions of insurance companies 
under our jurisdiction and with their re- 
sponsible officials. Apparently your com- 
mittee had no ‘connection with our insur- 
ance companies and was not supported 
by them,’ 

“It would seem to me that whether your 
committee is worthy of support is a mat- 
ter for the public rather than for this 
Department to decide. A hearing could 
serve no useful purpose and the request 
is, therefore, denied.” 





Crop Insurance Reserve 
Totals Announced 


THE FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
CORPORATION UP TO JANUARY LlTH 
had 13,215,611 bushels of wheat in 
storage to cover premiums paid by 
more than 386,000 growers who in- 
sured their 1941 crop against all un- 
avoidable hazards, Leroy K. Smith, 
manager of the Corporation recently 
announced. 

This reserve consists chiefly of 
winter wheat premium payments, the 
manager said, and is the largest paid- 
in reserve representing winter wheat 
growers since the program started in 
1938. The storage total will be in- 
creased substantially by February 28, 
the last day on which Spring wheat 
farmers can insure their 1941 crops, 
Mr. Smith pointed out. 

The reserve wheat is stored in ele- 
vators in eighty-nine towns and cities 
in seventeen states. Following the 
policy of the Corporation, wheat 
stocks are located whenever possible 
in rural localities near areas where 
premium collections have been made. 
Branch offices at Chicago, Illinois ; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota and Spokane, Washington, 
handle acquisition and storage of the 
reserve. 

eo ¢@ ®@ 


Campaign for State Laws 
on Fireworks 


THE VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, PUB- 
LISHED BY THE NATIONAL FIRE PRO- 
tection Association, reports that prac- 
tical elimination of serious accidents 
due to the use of fireworks on the 
Fourth of July and other times dur- 
ing the year, has been accomplished 
in the nine states which have reason- 
ably adequate legislation on the sub- 
ject based on the N.F.P.A. Model 
Fireworks Law. This regulation does 
not prohibit fireworks entirely, but 
authorizes properly supervised local 
public displays as a substitute for 
promiscuous use of fireworks. It has 
reduced fireworks accidents to a 


minimum and saved many, particu- 
larly small children, from horrible 
death or disfigurement. 

In addition to Iowa, Michigan and 
New Jersey, the publication points 
out, the following states have laws 
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practically identical with the model 
law: Delaware, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Indiana, New York, West Virginia. 

Indications are that the bill will be 
introduced in the following additional 
states this year: Arizona, Florida, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Maryland, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma and Tennessee. 

In certain states firemen’s organi- 
zations are sponsoring the bill. In 
others the State Fire Marshal’s office 
is doing it. Because of the many 
persons who are blinded by fireworks 
accidents, the National and local so- 
cieties for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness are lending their support along 
with women’s organizations and civic 
associations. An interesting bit of in- 
formation set forth in the item is the 
fact that more people have been killed 
since 1900 just in celebrating the 
Fourth of July than were killed in 
the entire Revolutionary War. 


Detwiler Heads 
“1752 Club of Wisconsin’’ 


THE “1752 CLUB OF WISCONSIN” 
AT ITS RECENT MONTHLY MEETING 
held in Milwaukee, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
president, Baird E. Detwiler, special 
agent, Citizens Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin; secretary-treasurer, Clarence F. 
Tess, special agent, Manitowoc Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin ; and vice-president, G. E. 
Borst, state agent, Pawtucket Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. 

George H. Schmidt, special agent 
of the Kewaskum Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company and the Sheboygan 
Falls Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected to the Executive 
Committee for a two year term. 
Named to the Executive Committee 
for a one year term was John R. Lau, 
state agent of the Union Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. 


N.F.P.A. Selects Toronto 
for 45th Annual Meeting 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSO- 
ciation at their midwinter meeting in 
Atlantic City selected Toronto as the 
site for the association’s 45th annual 
convention, the date being the week 
of May 12. 

A program committee consisting of 
President Alvah Small of Under- 
writers Laboratories, Inc.; Board 
Chairman Albert T. Bell of Chal- 
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fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City; W. J. Scott, K. C., Fire Mar- 
shal of Ontario; and Percy Bugbee, 
General Manager of the association 
was appointed by the board. 

It is expected that the Dominion 
Fire Prevention Association and the 
Association of Canadian Fire Mar- 
shals will meet jointly with the 
N.F.P.A. 
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HOLC Ruling Suspended 
in Georgia 


THE RULING BY FORMER INSUR- 
ANCE COMMISSIONER DOWNING MUS- 
grove of Georgia on January 10 hold- 
ing the contract between the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation and the 
Stock Company Association illegal 
because it violated the state insur- 
ance law, has been temporarily re- 
scinded by Homer C. Parker, pres- 
ent Commissioner of the state. 

Mr. Parker, who assumed office 
shortly after the ruling was handed 
down holds that the problem is of 
national scope. Inasmuch as efforts 
are now being made to revise the 
contract so that it will meet state 
requirements, he has suspended until 
April 30th his predecessor’s ruling. 


Dan Genrich Heads Wiscon- 
sin Mutual Association 


DAN GENRICH OF WAUSAU, WISCON- 
SIN, WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
Wisconsin Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies for the ensuing 
year at the organizations’ fourth an- 
nual meeting held in Madison, Feb- 
ruary 5-6. He succeeds Martin A. 
Koehler of West Bloomfield, Wiscon- 
sion. Howard Siebert of Mazonami 
was named vice-president of the As- 
sociation and J. G. Blank of Cedar- 
burg was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Highlight of the opening session 
was an address by Morvin Duel, 
Commissioner of Insurance of Wis- 
consin, which was delivered follow- 
ing Mayor James R. Law’s remarks 
of welcome. Papers on “Fire Pre- 
vention by 4-H Clubs” by Professor 
T. L. Bewich, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, and “In- 
spection to Reduce Fire Losses” by 
John R. Kennedy concluded the ses- 
sion. 

Speakers at the afternoon meeting 
included H. P. Hostetter, secretary 
of the Illinois Association of Mutual 
Fire and Windstorm Insurance Com- 
panies, who discussed “Some Illinois 
Mutual Problems”; Professor R. K. 
Froker, Agricultural Economics De- 
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partment, University of Wisconsin, 
who took for the subject of his ad- 
dress, “Co-operation as Applied to 
Management”; and G. S. Kessler, 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
who presented an interesting demon- 
stration of fire hazards. 

Harold M. Wilkie, Madison attor- 
ney, was the featured speaker at the 
association’s annual banquet. 

The final day of the convention was 
given over to a “Report of the Wis- 
consin Town Mutual Reinsurance 
Company” presented by Charles H. 
Kennedy, assistant secretary of the 
company; the showing of a colored 
movie on “Romance of Hybrid 
Corn”; a discussion of merit rating 
systems vs. classification of risks; an 
illustrated address on mutual insur- 
ance by C. W. Glover, American Mu- 
tual Alliance, Chicago; and the elec- 
tion of officers of the association. 

Oshkosh was selected as the 1942 
convention city, the date being Feb- 
ruary 4th. 
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Paper Mill Mutual 
Resumes Operation 


RESUMPTION ‘GF BUSINESS BY THE 
PAPER MILL MUTUAL OF BOSTON, 
Massachusetts, which reinsured its 
factory business in December, 1939, 
with the Boston Manufacturers, has 
been announced. At the annual meet- 
ing of the company, held on January 
28th the following officers were elec- 
ted: Marshall B. Dalton, president; 
Dwight Hall, vice-president and sec- 
retary; Edward H. Williams, vice- 
president ; Gilbert M. Roddy, treas- 
urer; and William M. Garth, Jr., as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. A board 
of thirteen directors was also chosen. 


Revised H.O.L.C. Contract 
Submitted to N. Y. Dept. 


A REVISED CONTRACT BETWEEN THE 
HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 
and the Stock Company Association 
is now before the Attorney General 
of New York for his opinion as to its 
validity under the New York insur- 
ance law. The new agreement, de- 
tails of which were not made public, 
was recently submitted to the New 
York Department for approval. 

It is believed that the new contract 
represents an effort to overcome ob- 
jections to the original draft which 
on January 15 was held to violate the 
New York Rebating Law. 

Superintendent Pink in his ruling 
rejecting the original contract invited 
the interested parties to consider the 
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possibility of filing a rating plan 
which would come within the provi- 
sions of the insurance law and at the 
same time offer a solution to the 
problem. The New York Journal of 
Commerce recently reported, how- 
ever, that it has been learned that 


this was not acceptable to the 
H.O.L.C. and that the proposal now 
before the Attorney General does not 
contemplate a change in rate struc- 
ture. 
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Michigan Mutuals Hold 
Biennial Meeting 


AN IMPRESSIVE ARRAY OF SPEAK- 
ERS HEADED BY GOVERNOR MURRAY D. 
Van Wagoner and Insurance Com- 
missioner Eugene P. Berry helped 
draw a near-record attendance to the 
biennial meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies of Michigan held at Lansing, 
February 12-13. 

The first session of the State As- 
sociation meeting was held on the 
afternoon of February 12th, the 
morning having been given over to 
the annual meeting of the Farm Ex- 
cess of Loss Association for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of 
business. Following the address of 
welcome by H. E. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Michigan Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, W. V. 
Burras, president of the State Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of 
Flint and L. P. Dendel, assistant sec- 
retary, Michigan Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company presented the 
president’s address and the report of 
the secretary-treasurer, respectively. 
A discussion of “Farm Mutual Insur- 
ance Problems” by Ed Manning, 
chief examiner of farm mutuals, 
State Insurance Department; an ad- 
dress by Harry P. Cooper, secretary, 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, Indianapolis; a 
report on “Arson Investigation and 
the Proposed new Fire Marshal Leg- 
islation” by Arnold Renner, chief, 
fire marshal’s division, Michigan 
State Police; and an address by 
W.R. Overmire, manager, Insurance 
Department, Federal Land Bank of 
St. Paul, completed the opening pro- 
gram. 


The annual banquet of the associa- 
tion with W. V. Burras presiding as 
toastmaster and L. P. Dendel intro- 
ducing the guests, featured Governor 
Van Wagoner, Commissioner Berry, 
Roy Bendell of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania and Professor Alex Christen- 
sen of Chicago, Illinois. 

A number of problems of immedi- 
ate interest to farm mutual compa- 


nies occupied the attention of the 
delegates on the concluding day of 
the convention. H. B. Correll, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Insurance, dis- 
cussed various plans for changing to 
advance assessment plan for farm fire 
companies ; “Cooperation with Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs” was the subject of 
an address by A. G. Kettunen, direc- 
tor, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs work, 
extension department, Michigan State 
College; the intangible tax law was 
discussed by George MaDan, Lan- 
sing; Joseph Schueller, secretary, 
Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Isabella County told of 
the procedure to be followed in re- 
habilitating defunct farm mutual fire 
insurance companies; instruments 
used in testing for spontaneous igni- 
tion were demonstrated by Professor 
H. H. Musselman, Michigan State 
College; the motion picture ‘“Ap- 
proved by the Underwriters” was 
shown; and Wayne Hudson, Hudson 
Manufacturing Company, Sheridan, 
Michigan, told of the results of the 
Hudson treatment of hay for preven- 
tion of spontaneous ignition. 


Lancaster County Mutual 100 
Years Old 


THE LANCASTER COUNTY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF LANCASTER, 
Pennsylvania, on March 19 cele- 
brates its 100th anniversary and thus 
joins the select group of century old 
mutual carriers, which now totals 
forty-seven members. The oldest of 
this group of companies is the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship which was 


founded in 1752. 


Organized by a group of farmers 
who desired lower insurance costs 
the Lancaster County Mutual was in- 
corporated in Salisbury Township 
on March 19, 1841. An interesting 
bit of information found in the early 
minutes of the company stated that 
insurance would not be granted to 
any person who carried additional 
coverage in stock carriers. The writ- 
ing of insurance in an incorporated 
town or village was also prohibited 
so it can be seen that the founders 
had ideas of their own concerning 
fire hazards. For eighty-one years 
the company operated on the assess- 
ment plan only but in 1922 it changed 
to the advance premium basis in the 
writing of mercantile and like risks, 
retaining the assessment basis for 
other lines. 


During the past 100 years the com- 
pany has had nine presidents and five 
secretaries. The present officials of 
the organization are George S. Weid- 
ler, president; John K. Miller, vice- 
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president; Guy C. Eaby, secretary- 
treasurer, and Walter Mcllvaine, 
Marion K. Long, Stephen L. Snyder 
and W. Emmor Evans, directors. 


At the end of 1940 the company 
had over $16,000,000 of insurance in 
force. 


H. B. Sparks Retires as 
President of Millers of Alton 


THE RESIGNATION OF H. B. SPARKS 
AS PRESIDENT OF THE MILLERS MU- 
tual Fire Insurance Association of 
Alton, Illinois, which post he has 
filled for 26 years, was regretfully 
accepted by the company’s board of 
directors at the organization’s sixty- 
fourth annual meeting held on Feb- 
ruary 12. To succeed Mr. Sparks, 
the Board selected George I. Milnor 
of Chicago, a first vice-president of 
the Company for the past few years. 

The desire of H. B. Sparks to re- 
tire from the presidency was com- 
municated in a letter from him which 
was read in the course of the meet- 
ing. The Board acceded to his ex- 
pressed wishes to be released from 
the active duties he had so long held, 
but refused to consider his full re- 
tirement. In addition to naming him 
Chairman of the Board, the directors 
also named him an ex-officio member 
of the Executive Committee of which 
he had previously been a member as 
president. 

H. B. Sparks is a son of the first 
president and principal founder of 
the company, Captain D. R. Sparks. 
Prior to serving as president he was 
a director and vice-president of the 
company for many years. President- 
elect George I*. Milnor is a grandson 
of Captain Sparks. 

The complete slate of officers as a 
result of the recent election is as 
follows: H. B. Sparks, chairman of 
the board; George F. Milnor, presi- 
dent; G. A. McKinney, executive 
vice-president; A. J. Koenigsmark, 
first vice-president ; W. H. Schlueter, 
St. Louis, second vice-president ; 
C. D. Kellenberger, secretary; J. W. 
Buckingham, treasurer; B. C. Vine, 
assistant secretary; J. H. Gissal, as- 
sistant treasurer, and George F. Mil- 
nor, G. A. McKinney, A. J. Koenigs- 
mark, W. H. Schlueter and W. E. 
Meek, executive committee. 

The annual report of G. A. Mc- 
Kinney, executive vice-president, re- 
flected another prosperous year for 
the company, which, since its found- 
ing on a modest basis in 1877, has 
grown to a position of prominence in 
the mutual insurance world. 
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Driving eels ‘i Riess 
Roads to be Analyzed 


ENGINEERS OF THE NATIONAL 
SAFETY COUNCIL REPORT THAT THEY 
have set out to find the answer to the 
question: “How fast is it safe to 
drive on slippery roads?” 

They expect to find the answer by 
actual observation during this winter 
of the behavior of thousands of mo- 
torists on typical sections of open 
highways. This investigation is ex- 
pected to give the Council’s commit- 
tee on winter driving hazards definite 
information on how fast motorists 
can drive under adverse winter con- 
ditions, how fast they actually do 
drive and how they should drive. 

The observations mark the second 
phase of the committee’s research into 
winter hazards and how to avoid 
them. During the winter months of 
1939 and 1940 the committee made 
thousands of tests of vehicle perform- 
ance on controlled ice conditions, 
with frozen lakes as the testing 
ground and with expert drivers be- 
hind the wheel. 

Now the committee intends to 
translate these findings into terms of 
actual road conditions and the com- 
plications faced by drivers in modern 
traffic, such as the acts of other 
drivers, variations in slipperiness, the 
effect of different types of road con- 
struction, and other factors which did 
not exist in the lake tests. 


Ray J. Mills Named President 
of lowa Mutual Liability 


RAY J. MILLS, SECRETARY AND GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER OF THE IOWA MU- 
tual Liability Insurance Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, since 1936, has 
been elected president and general 
manager. He succeeds John Hanson 
of Waterloo, Iowa, who was named 
to the newly created position of 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Other promotions announced by 
the company include the elevation of 
Harry D. Durham, assistant treas- 
urer, to senior vice-president and 
secretary; G. J. Starman, under- 
writer, to vice-president and under- 
writer; and G. W. Hopkins, agency 
supervisor to vice-president and 


agency supervisor. 
Officers reelected were S. E. Co- 
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quillette, treasurer; R. D. Taylor, 
vice-president; W. L. Dutton, gen- 
eral claims counsel, and H. O. Cutler, 
assistant secretary and auditor. 

In addition to the reelection of 
S. E. Coquillette, R. D. Taylor and 
A. E. Chase, to the Board of Direc- 
tors, Mr. Durham was also elected a 
member thereof. Holdover board 
members are Mr. Mills, Mr. Hanson, 
Dr. D. E. Beardsley and S. C. Dows. 

A member of the Iowa Mutual 
Liability for more than twenty years, 
Mr. Mills started in the claims de- 
partment as an adjuster in 1920. He 
later served as claims manager for 
fourteen years. Mr. Mills was grad- 
uated from the University of Mich- 
igan Law School, came to Cedar 
Rapids in 1917 to practice law, served 
with the A.E.F. in France and Ger- 
many in the World War, served on 
the U. S. Commission in Europe to 
adjust the claims of French and Ger- 
man Matives against the United 
States Government for damages 
caused by the American Army, re- 
turned to the practice of law in Cedar 
Rapids and served one year as As- 
sistant City Attorney. 


Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board Reports 


HENRY D. SAYER, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER OF THE COMPENSATION INSUR- 
ance Rating Board, presented the 
27th annual report of the Board at 
the annual meeting of the full mem- 
bership, held at the offices of the 
Board, Pershing Square Building, 
125 Park Avenue, New York City, 
on January 30. 

Reference was made in the report 
to the investigation of payroll audit 
and other activities of the companies 
undertaken by the Superintendent of 
Insurance during the past year, 
which investigation is still continuing. 
This investigation is in immediate 
charge of Bernard Botein, who had 
made an investigation of the State 
Insurance Fund under designation by 
Governor Lehman. The companies 
through the Rating Board pledged 
to the Superintendent their full co- 
operation, and at a special meeting 
of the full membership of the Board, 
funds were pledged by the Board to 
engage such additional personnel as 
was needed to conduct the investiga- 
tion. This personnel was selected by 
the Superintendent and placed under 
his direct supervision and control. 
The time for completing the investi- 
gation has recently been extended to 
April Ist next. 

Other subjects discussed in the re- 
port are the general rate revision of 
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July 1, 1940, which resulted in a de- 
crease of 9.3% in the general rate 
level and the graded expense loading 
and Modified Retrospective Rating 
Plan, which have been filed with the 
Department for consideration in con- 
nection with the next rate revision. 

The graded expense loading and 
Modified Retrospective Rating Plan 
have been highly controversial mat- 
ters. Under the plans filed, if ap- 
proved by the Department, acquisi- 
tion allowance would be restored to 
1714 % in the expense loading on the 
first $1,000 of every policy, while on 
premium between $1,000 and $5,000 
the total acquisition shall be 15%, 
and home office administration and 
payroll audit expense shall be re- 
duced, and the premium subject to a 
discount of 4%. On all premium in 
excess of $5,000 per policy, the total 
allowance for acquisition shall be 
10%, while home office administra- 
tion and payroll audit expense shall 
be further reduced, and the premium 
subject to a discount of 12%. Con- 
current with these reductions of ex- 
pense loadings and the application of 
graduated discounts, there would. be 
a transferance of the present item in 
the expense loading to take care of 
the assessment for administration of 
the Labor Department to the loss 
portion of the rates with a conse- 
quent increase in the rate of 3.2% as 
compared with the previous rate- 
making formula. This does not mean, 
however, that there will necessarily 
be an actual increase in the rates at 
the next general rate revision. There 
are many other elements that enter 
into the rate making formula and 
the data upon the latest year of ex- 
perience are not yet complete. 

The membership of the Board com- 
prised seventy-five carriers at the 
close of the year; fifty-three stock 
carriers, twenty-one mutuals and the 
State Fund. Five companies were 
admitted to the Board during the 
year and one resigned. 


Prepare for A. and H. Week 


BACKED BY OVER 150 INSURANCE 
COMPANIES AND 35 LOCAL ASSOCIA- 
tions representing every part of the 
United States, more than 50,000 
agents are completing preparations 
for the most concentrated business 
drive in the history of Accident and 
Health Insurance Week during 
March 24-29. 

Inspired by a nearly 70 per cent 
increase in premium volume since 
Accident and Health Insurance Week 
was inaugurated seven years ago, 
agents everywhere are planning on 
the most elaborate drive in the 
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Week’s history. Breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner inspirational meetings, 
radio and newspaper campaigns, ex- 
hibits, window displays and promi- 
nent speakers for civic organizations, 
all are part of the various programs 
being planned. Cooperation by com- 
panies has reached a new high this 
year. Besides rallying their agents 
and field forces to increase their ac- 
cident and health production, these 
companies have donated a large 
amount of advertising space in the 
trade publications and newspapers to 
dramatize the need for accident and 
health and hospitalization policies. 
Editors of some of the leading insur- 
ance publications have indicated that 
they are planning to feature accident 
and health sections in connection with 
Accident and Health Week, to supply 
agents with additional selling facts. 
An indication of this increased inter- 
est is also seen in the greater demand 
for kits. 
ee @ ® 


North Carolina Asks for Filing 
of Rating Schedules 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER DAN C. 
BONEY OF NORTH CAROLINA, IN A 
letter dated January 31, 1941, ad- 
dressed to all casualty, fidelity and 
surety companies licensed to do busi- 
ness in the state, directs said insur- 
ance companies to file with him on or 
before March 1, 1941, complete and 
detailed rating schedules, procedure, 
rules and rates, covering each and 
every type of insurance, bond or con- 
tract proposed to be issued in the 
state. The full text of Commissioner 
3oney’s letter follows: 


Section 6390 of the Consolidated Stat- 
utes of North Carolina provides, in part, 
that “every insurance company doing busi- 
ness in the state, shall file with the insur- 
ance commissioner, whenever he may call 
therefor, any and every schedule of rates” 
used by such companies in the State of 
North Carolina. 

In accordance with the authority cited 
above, you are hereby ordered and di- 
rected to file with the North Carolina In- 
surance Department on or before March 
1, 1941, complete and detailed rating 
schedules, procedure, rules and rates, cov- 
ering each and every type of insurance, 
bond or contract proposed to be issued in 
the State of North Carolina. All rating 
material heretofore filed by you will be 
destroyed on March 1, 1941, and any com- 
pany failing to file in accordance with 
this order will be considered as having no 
recognized rating procedure approved for 
the State of North Carolina and any 
business written after March 1 by a com- 
pany failing to comply with this order 
will be adjudged in violation of the North 
Carolina insurance laws. 

It is further ordered that each and 
every amendment to or change in your 
rating plan or procedure to be effective 
after March 1, 1941, shall be filed with 
the Department prior to its effective date. 
On and after March 1, 1941, all companies 
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alleging rate violations against a company 
will be decided and determined upon the 
rating material filed with the Department; 
therefore, you are required to keep all 
filings current. 

The above order applies to all types 
and classes of business written by the 
company addressed with the following 
exceptions: 

1. Workmen’s Compensation coverage, 
the rates for which are filed by the Com- 
pensation Rating & Inspection Bureau of 
North Carolina. 

2. Automobile Public Liability and 
Property Damage Coverage, the rates for 
which are filed by the North Carolina 
Automobile Rate Administrative Office. 

3. Those coverages, the rates, rules 
and schedules for which are filed by any 
rating bureau in which the company ad- 
dressed has membership. 

Please acknowledge 
order. 


receipt of this 


* * @ 
Executive Changes in Kemper 
Eastern Division Announced 


CHARLES A. MASON, MANAGER FOR 
THE LAST THIRTEEN YEARS OF THE 
New York Metropolitan Department 
of the Kemper affiliated group of 
casualty and fire insurance compa- 
nies, has been promoted to executive 
assistant for the entire Eastern De- 
partment of the organization, under 
the management of James T. Havi- 
land, vice-president. The announce- 
ment was made at the home office of 
the company by H. G. Kemper, exe- 
cutive vice-president. 

Prior to his connection with the 
Kemper companies, Mr. Mason was 
New York City manager for the 
Federal Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Boston. He is a native 
of New York City and is active in 
naval and army club circles. 

W. J. Constable, who has been in 
charge of the actuarial work of the 
companies in the East, will have 
charge of the New York City office. 
From 1930 until 1938, Mr. Constable 
was Secretary of the companies at 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York. 
He is a vice-president of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, a member of the 
Scarsdale Golf Club, the City Club 
of New York, and he serves on the 
Insurance Advisory Council of the 
American Management Association. 
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Insurance Advisory Committee 
Named by War Department 


TO AID THE UNITED STATES WAR 
DEPARTMENT IN DETERMINING DE- 
partmental policies to be followed in 
securing insurance on national de- 
fense projects an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Insurance has been set up by 
that agency. 

Three insurance experts and one 
legal expert have been named to the 
Advisory Committee. The insurance 


men selected by the War Department 
are Professor Ralph H. Blanchard 
of Columbia University, Professor 
S. S. Huebner of the University of 
Pennsylvania and President George 
S. Van Schaick of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, former 
New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. Professor George K. Gardner 
of the Harvard Law School will 
serve as legal expert of the Commit- 
tee in lieu of Dean James M. Landis 
of the same school, who was origi- 
nally designated for that post. 

At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee held in Washington, D. C., 
representatives of major companies 
discussed with them the problem of 
providing insurance for the vast 
amount of construction work now 
being carried out for the War De- 
partment. 

\mong those heard were C. W. 
Fairchild, general manager, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives; A. V. Gruhn, general manager, 
American Mutual Alliance; F. A. 
Christensen, Fidelity & Casualty; 
Kenneth Spencar, president, Globe 
Indemnity; G. A. Gleason, counsel, 
Employers Liability; E. J. Bond, 
president, Maryland Casualty; Wil- 
liam Leslie, manager, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers; Howard M. Starling, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives; and S. B. Perkins, secretary, 
Travelers. 

e@ e@ ® 


Traffic Deaths Increase 
Six Per Cent 


THE NATION’S MOTOR VEHICLE 
TRAFFIC TOOK A TOLL OF 34,400 
lives in 1940 according to statistics 
prepared by the National Safety 
Council. This was 2,000 more than 
the year before — an increase of 6 
per cent over the 1939 total of 32,386. 

In addition, 1940 traffic accidents 
resulted in approximately 1,200,000 
non-fatal injuries, about 100,000 of 
which caused permanent disability. 
The direct economic losses resulting 
from these traffic accidents are esti- 
mated at $1,600,000,000. 

Motor vehicle travel in 1940 was 
6 per cent greater than in 1939, and 
the number of vehicles in use in- 
creased 4 per cent. The death rate on 
a mileage basis, therefore, remained 
unchanged. 

Traffic authorities could, however, 
take little consolation from the fact 
that the death increase was equalled 
by the increase in travel. The rises 
for both travel and vehicles in use 
were exactly the same as occurred 
from 1938 to 1939 when a one per 
cent decrease in death totals was re- 
corded. 
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One of greatest modern devices to keep drivers constantly conscious of their driving responsibility is the fleet "no accident" contest. 


Psychology Aiids Driving Safety 


HE increasing commercial use 

of motor vehicles, as our Na- 

tional Defense Program is being 
speeded up, is creating a new kind 
of personnel problem — the problem 
of getting good drivers for these ve- 
hicles. 

But along with this increasing 
need for good drivers, there are 
being developed improved methods 
for selecting and training them. These 
methods have been utilizing, or at 
least taking advantage of, a great 
deal of recent psychological study 
and experimentation. They are giv- 
ing fleet managers a much better 
understanding of the “human limita- 
tions” of their drivers, as related 
both to their vehicles and to the 
highway. 

Suppose a fleet manager has 
dropped on his desk a very bad an- 
nual cost report about his drivers. 
If the report is thoroughly complete, 
it probably will reveal several dif- 
ferent kinds of driving failures. These 
may be such failures as violations 
of traffic laws; unexplained losses in 
operating time ; damage claims against 
foods from rough handling and haul- 
ing of goods and traffic accidents. 
Most of them probably were un- 
avoidable. 

The fleet manager, of course, could 
roughly classify all of these driving 
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failures into one or more of the fol- 
lowing three cause groups — the 
motor vehicle, the highway, the 
driver. More strictly interpreted, he 
could charge all of the failures ex- 
clusively to his drivers, since it is 
conceivable that there are drivers — 
at least idealized ones — who can 
take any kind of motor vehicle and 
drive it safely and efficiently (de- 
pending somewhat on its mechanical 
condition) on any kind of highway 
under any kind of traffic conditions. 


However, the progressive fleet 
manager does not expect idealized 
drivers. He wants only mentally av- 
erage ones, since psychological tests 
indicate that the best satisfied and 
most competent drivers usually are 
those with I.Q. ratings neither too 
high nor too low. The first practical 
step that the progressive fleet man- 
ager probably will take toward get- 
ting “satisfied drivers” will be to see 
that they are interested in their ve- 
hicles. 

This will mean, first of all, that 
the driver must develop a sense of 
responsibility for the vehicle he 
drives, whether it is a bus, taxicab, 
passenger car, light truck, or heavy 
truck. This demands a carefully 
planned and consistent program by 





the management in the selection and 
maintenance of vehicles. The driver 
must take pride in keeping his ve- 
hicle always in good condition. This 
means that he must continue to re- 
ceive it in good condition each and 
every time he starts driving it away. 
It will be much better if he always is 
given the same vehicle, and prefer- 
ably is given one modern enough in 
appearance and manueverability to 
stimulate real pride rather than a 
critical or apologetic attitude. 

There is one strong psychological 
reason why such a program stimu- 
lates improved driving habits. It 
takes away one of’ the most common 
of poor-driving alibis. The tendency 
for a driver to explain away his own 
driving failures by claiming — and 
often actually believing—that ‘‘some- 
thing was wrong” with his brakes, 
tires, steering gear, lights, rear-vision 
mirror, or other equipment. 

Many fleet managers today openly 
and repeatedly tell their drivers that 
they have the right to refuse to start 
out with a vehicle which the drivers 
have reason to believe may be in poor 
mechanical condition. This extends 
the driver’s authority over his truck 
even into the garage, and it multi- 
plies his responsibility for its me- 
chanical condition. This tends to de- 
velop in the driver the habit of con- 
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stantly observing the condition of his 
truck, of promptly reporting any- 
thing wrong with it, and of then 
checking up to make certain that the 
needed shop adjustments or repairs 
have been made. 


One of the greatest of modern de- 
vices to keep a driver constantly con- 
scious of his driving responsibility 
is the fleet “‘no-accident”’ contest. Un- 
der such a stimulus, a driver does not 
consider it snooping for some person 
to carefully check his car against 
possible bent fenders and _ body 
scratches every time he drives it back 
to the garage. It is sporting to exert 
himself not to have an accident. But 
if an accident should happen, he must 
submit to the criticism of his fellow 
drivers when the news of it is posted. 
He likewise must submit to the acci- 
dent investigation, perhaps by fellow 
drivers. And he must “take it” if he 
is found at fault, even though it may 
mean a lay-off of a week or two with- 
out pay. 

A definite example of good results 
from such a contest is the experience 
of the truck fleet of the Chicago 
Daily News, which is supervised by 
circulation director Donald J. Walsh 
and city circulation manager Jacob 


A. Duello. 


An edition of a daily city news- 
paper is one of the most perishable 
of all products, demanding split-sec- 
ond deliveries at the busiest corners 
in all kinds of weather — usually 
when traffic is most congested. Hence 
the general opinion that the drivers 
of newspaper delivery trucks are 
among the most reckless of drivers. 
But the records show a different 
story for the drivers of the Chicago 
Daily News. During the past four 
years they have won five different 
awards in the annual or semi-annual 
Interfleet Drivers’ Contests of the 
Greater Chicago Safety Council. In 
the last announced contest, for the 
first six months of 1940, their 157 
delivery trucks while operating 1,- 
595,880 miles had only 28 charge- 
able accidents. Moreover, most of 
these accidents were very minor, and 
were proved by the follow-up in- 
vestigation not to have been the fault 
of the Chicago Daily News drivers. 
This record gave the fleet an acci- 
dent frequency rate per 100,000 
miles of only 17.5, as contrasted with 
an average rate more than two and 
one-half times as great (47.5) for 
all of 119 different city fleets, with 
a total of 10,852 vehicles, which com- 
peted in the contest. And in the pre- 
vious city-wide contest the accident 
frequency rate of the Chicago Daily 
News drivers was considerably less 


— only 11.6. 
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How are these drivers able to do 
it ? 

The fleet managers started off the 
safety contest four years ago by giv- 
ing all of their drivers eye tests. 
They discovered that 22 of them had 
subnormal vision, correctible with 
proper glasses. Eight were color- 
blind, two of these having had sub 
normal depth perceptibility. The eye 
tests also revealed other physical 
handicaps and diseased conditions by 
a few of the drivers. These were 
corrected. 


The company makes a thorough 
garage inspection of all trucks every 
ten days, supplemented by the imme- 
diate overnight correction of all me- 
chanical faults reported by the 
drivers. All the trucks have tamper- 
proof speed governors set at 35 
miles. The drivers also know that 
the safety contest rules which require 
the prompt reporting of all accidents 
— even a dented fender — will be 
rigidly enforced; and that their 
trucks will be inspected each night 
when returned to the garage. But 
the company, as proof of impartial 
fairness, also inspects each truck as 
it leaves the garage, to prevent any 
possible damage by garage worker’s 
being charged later to the driver. 


HE company started at first to 

hold regular driver safety meet- 
ings. They were largely discontinued 
when it was found that such meetings 
seemed to make certain drivers too 
self-conscious of accident hazards 
when driving — “too tight and 
jumpy” — hence still more likely to 
have an accident. Also, the fleet 
managers developed what they con- 
sidered other and more effective 
ways to prove the ‘seriousness of their 
no-accident program. First was a 
prompt follow-up of each reported 
accident. This was aided by a system 
of having a district supervisor in 
each territorial zone, with six to ten 
delivery drivers, keep closely in 
touch with all drivers and serve as a 
safety advisor. He was usually im- 
mediately on the spot after an acci- 
dent ; and if it proved to be a serious 
one the company claim agent was 
also likely to arrive soon. 

The accident was promptly in- 
vestigated from all angles. If the 
driver was found at fault, a report 
to that effect was posted in all three 
of the company garages in different 
parts of the city. Then all of the 
other drivers felt free to criticize the 
driver. But there was no official 
criticism of an occasional accident. 
Contrarily, it was often found best 
to “calm the driver’s nerves” by ad- 


vance assurance against any company 
lay-off. But the driver knew, if he 
should continue with a string of 
chargeable accidents, he would soon 
be considered a “bad risk on the 
streets.” But even then, the driver 
was given the benefit of the doubt 
and asked first to check on his eye- 
sight and his health. If the accidents 
still continued he was transferred to 
some other company employment. 


During the past four years eight 
or ten drivers have been so shifted. 
There have been no troubles from 
their labor union connections, pre- 
sumably because it was realized that 
these drivers had been given a fair 
chance and really were better fitted 
for some other employment. The 
greatest company accident trouble 
has been with the youngest drivers, 
and none are now hired under 21 
years of age. Some of the oldest 
drivers are considered among the 
best. Fifteen to twenty of them are 
in their fifties; some have over 25 
years of service. During 1940, 38 of 
the fleet drivers had no “reportable” 
accidents; and about as many more 
had no “at-fault” accidents. 


Undoubtedly one of the biggest 
factors in the splendid safety record 
of the Chicago Daily News fleet, has 
been in getting all of the drivers to 
realize that their actions as drivers 
are helping every day to build pub- 
lic good-will for the newspaper. The 
drivers fully realize that the manage- 
ment cannot tolerate reckless street 
driving and excessive accidents. So 
the drivers have developed the will 
to drive safely, and they do drive 
safely. 

It will be noted, as related to this 
fleet, that there has been no problem 
in the selection of new drivers. But 
many companies, during the speed- 
ing-up industrial period just ahead, 
will be obliged to select and train 
many new drivers. It is generally 
conceded today, as reviewed in a pre- 
vious article in the Journal of Amer- 
ican Insurance, that applied psycho- 
logy has not yet been able to develop 
practical tests whereby a fleet man- 
ager can be certain of selecting new 
drivers who will not have accidents. 
However, there are tests which 
should help a great deal in the se- 
lection of candidates with the physi- 
cal and mental qualities which should 
enable them to become good and safe 
drivers, if — that is, if they have 
the will to become good and safe 
drivers, and then get the proper 
training. 

This problem was threshed out in 
an interesting and informal manner 
during a panel discussion on “The 
Driver” at an annual National Safety 
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Congress. Most of the questions were 
aimed at Dr. Alvah R. Lauer, of the 
Department of Psychology of Iowa 
State College, who is a recognized 
national expert in the field of driver 
investigation. 

“You can’t tell absolutely,” said 
Dr. Lauer, in answer to a question 
concerning the possible advance de- 
tection of accident-prone drivers, 
“whether one is going to have acci- 
dents or not have them. That’s non- 
sense.” 

“We know,” he said, “that people 
have accidents for one of several 
reasons. In general these are due to 
psychological causes.” 

The causes, as brought out in the 
discussion, include sluggishness, or 
being slow to react; weakness, “they 
can’t hold the steering wheel tightly, 
or they can’t hold the car when they 
have a blowout and run off the 
road”; and several “purely psycho- 
logical traits.” One of these is judg- 
ment — “an intelligent person has 
fewer accidents on the whole than one 
who is unintelligent, largely because 
he uses better judgment; he analyzes 
the situation better.” Another group 
he calls “attitudes.” Among them 
are carelessness — “a sort of in- 
different attitude toward the things 
that are going on”; willfulness — 
“or law-breaking tendency”; and 
compensation — “more important 
than any of the others, and we are 
attempting now to inaugurate a re- 
search program to get to the bottom 
of it.” 


“What we would like to do, as far 
as our tests are concerned,” contin- 
ued Dr. Lauer, “is merely to tell the 
man whether he has a good hand or 
a poor hand, so far as driving is con- 
cerned. If we go further, and work 
on his attitudes, and get him to drive 
to the best of his ability, the chances 
are that he will not have as many 
accidents.” 


Dr. Lauer further stated the opin- 
ion that such tests are already prac- 
ticable for group driver selection. 
“Out of a thousand people,” he said, 
“we can pick out a group of fellows 
that you wouldn’t want to hire as bus 
drivers or taxi drivers or for any 
other professional group. We can 
also pick out a group of select drivers. 
As proof of that, the bus companies 
have picked them, and their accident 
rates have gone down constantly.” 

When asked to specify the exact 
tests he would recommend for the 
selection of “ordinarily good drivers,” 
Dr. Lauer first warned that he could 
only speak “in terms of potentialities, 
the same as a doctor would speak in 
terms of potentialities of life expec- 
tancy.” 
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The first quality he would test for 
would be activity — “we have found 
experimentally that those drivers who 
are most active, other things being 
equal, have fewer accidents.” Other 
qualities are strength — “strength 
will reduce fatigue’; coordination 
and mechanical ability — “very few 
expert mechanics have accidents on 
the road” ; vision — “we have stand- 
ard tests for that”; and ability to 
judge distance — “‘you can’t get into 
aviation unless you have almost per- 
fect alignment of your eyes.” 

Dr. Lauer further warned that one 
might have all these qualities and 
still not be a good driver. “There 
are plenty of skillful drivers,” he 
said, “who are not safe drivers, and 
this is not due to lack of knowledge. 
Knowledge is a small part of educa- 
tion.” 

“The study of the driver,” he con- 
cluded, “is about ten years old. And 
if we don’t get the idea now that we 
have the whole thing, and keep 
studying the driver, within fifty years 
we will have some information that 
will make the problem a lot clearer 
than it is at the present time.” 


HE above recommendations of 

psychological tests for new driv- 
ers suggest another set of practical 
follow-up recommendations for the 
control of accident-proneness among 
operating drivers. They were worked 
out by a prominent traffic safety con- 
sultant for the benefit of the safety 
director of a large motor bus com- 
pany. Some of the company’s pre- 
sumably best fleet drivers had been 
having too many accidents, and the 
following control procedure, in sub- 
stance, was suggested : 

1. Review the accident record of 
the driver back as far as possible. 
Tabulate and sketch his accidents to 
see if they fall into any sort of pat- 
tern, possibly relating to time of day, 
fatigue, type or condition of vehicle, 
distractions, type of location, kind of 
collision, etc. 

2. Try to analyze the accidents 
so grouped, as to the precise attitude, 
habits, conditions, or lack of knowl- 
edge by the driver that could cause 
them. 

3. Interview the driver with care. 
Use model cars, etc., to develop a 
complete picture of one or more ac- 
cident settings. Then try to find out 
what was in the driver’s mind at the 
time of these precise accidents. 

4. Give the driver a road test, to 
permit further study of his driving 
habits. 

5. Try to decide whether the ac- 
cidents might be due to (a) driver’s 
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physical condition, (b) lack of train- 
ing, (c) lack of safety desire. 

6. Check the driver’s outside in- 
terests that might have a bearing — 
his home life, financial status, ambi- 
tions, general attitudes. 

7. Plan remedial steps, and do 
the easiest things first. Tell the driver 
frankly what you think his troubles 
are and try to get his full cooperation 
to make corrections. 

8. Watch the case closely to see if 
there are safety results. If not, 
change the method of approach and 
instruction and try again. 

As another point of view for the 
correction of driver accident prone- 
ness, the personnel director of a large 
trucking fleet has said that “Some 
drivers are just plain weeds. They 
don’t belong in a fleet. If we have 
a good garden we must pull the 
weeds, keeping in mind that too often : 
unhealthy plants are pulled along 
with the weeds, when the application 
of a little nourishment at the right 
time and place might cure an ailing 
condition.” 

But the application of this prescrip- 
tion has not been as harsh as the 
words might suggest. For the same 
director once posted without warning 
a notice which stated that the next 
day all company drivers would be 
finger-printed. There was no “next 
day” for some of the drivers. since 
they never showed up again for work. 
Among those who were _ finger- 
printed, it was found out through 
cooperation with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation that a number had 
police records. But the director 
agreed, after frank talks with these 
men, to keep their records confiden- 
tial — and some of these men todav 
are mong his best and most trusted 
drivers. 

The application of practical psy- 
chology to the problem of driver ac- 
cidents is extending from the vehicle 
and the driver to the highway. High- 
wav construction was formerly con- 
sidered simply an engineering prob- 
lem. Then came more highway 
crowding, larger trucks, and heavier 
freighting loads. But, most important 
of all, more speed. 

Dr. Miller McClintock. Director 
of the Bureau of Street Traffic Re- 
search of Yale University, has said: 
“There is only one element which 
has been built into modern motor 
car protection which manv believe 
to be a potential hazard. That ele- 
ment is speed. It is the most contro- 
versial element in the traffic problem 
today.” 

Today the engineers, in the con- 
struction of new highways and the 
reconstruction of old ones, are giving 
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primary consideration to the accident 
habits and human limitations of driv- 
ers. They know that highways, as 
well as drivers, may be accident- 
prone. They are building more 
safety and accident fool-proofness 
into the highways. They start by a 
study of the highway accident loca- 
tions. They diagram many specific 
accidents, seek and compare similari- 
ties, discover accident patterns, rede- 
sign to remove the causes. To make 
safe a particular intersection may re- 
quire the removal of vision obstruc- 
tions, placing a speed limit sign, a 
stop light, a traffic policeman, an un- 
derpass or overpass. A Michigan 
city increased the size of some “Stop” 
signs from 24 inches to 36 inches, 
and traffic violations at these points 
decreased by 50 per cent during day- 
light hours, and by 75 per cent at 
night. 


It is known now that some of the 
signs and symbols in our presently 
recommended national standards were 
adopted without sufficient testing 
aimed at proving their psychological 
effectiveness. There is controversy 
as to which color combinations un- 
der special conditions are most ar- 
resting to vision — dark letters on 
yellow backgrounds, or black on 
white, or white on black. Also there 
is controversy as to what are the most 
effective uses in signs of comparative 
sizes, wordings, designs uf letters, 
spacings, and of locations along the 
highways. 

Illumination is quite controversial, 
as are critical speeds at curves and 
approaching intersections, and signs 
best to enforce. Traffic lane line 
markings and secondary non-passing 
lines are the latest controversy. 
Should the secondary “non-cross” 
line be yellow or white? What rela- 
tive widths are proper for these lines, 
and for the space between? Upon 
all of these controversial points, ex- 
perimental psychology will decide in 
the end. 

The manufacturers of commercial 
vehicles also are giving increasing 
attention, in their new designs, to the 
physical comforts and to the mental 
well-being of the driver. This in- 
cludes more comfortable seating, im- 
proved cab ventilation and heating, 
lessened physical power and strain 
required in driving and manuevering, 
better directional signals. These im- 
provements are taking more into con- 
sideration the normal physical and 
mental equipment and limitations of 
the average driver. For it still re- 
mains true that an estimated nine- 
tenths of all motor vehicle accidents 
are chargeable, not to the vehicle or 
to the highway, but to the driver. 
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New Standard Fire Policy 
Bill Introduced in N. Y. 


A NEW STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE 
POLICY HAS BEEN PROPOSED FOR NEW 
York State by Senator William H. 
Hampton, chairman of the Senate In- 
surance Committee of the state leg- 
islature. The proposal is set out in 
Senate Bill, Introduction No. 454, 
which was introduced and referred to 
the Insurance Committee on Febru- 
ary 3rd. A companion bill, Assembly 
Introduction No. 811, was introduced 
by Assemblyman Russell Wright and 
referred to the Committee on Insur- 
ance on February 10th. 

The proposed bill would repeal 
Section 168 of the New York Insur- 
ance Code, which deals with the 
standard fire insurance policy and 
permissible variations, and would en- 
act in lieu thereof a new section bear- 
ing the same number and covering 
substantially the same material. Most 
of the language in the proposal is 
identical with that in the section 
which would be repealed. 


The major changes which would 
be made are as follows: 


Subsection 2(b) of the present code 
provides specifically for a space at the 
end of the first page of the standard pol- 
icy for names and titles of the officers 
executing and attesting the policy and a 
clause setting out proper countersigna- 
ture of the policy; this is omitted from 
the proposed bill. 

The proposed bill specifically permits as 
a part of the descriptions and specifica- 
tions of the property covered by the pol- 
icy, a statement of the limit of the total 
insurance under all policies on property 
insured in whole or in part by the policy 
and a provision that the insurer shall not 
be liable for any loss or damage in an 
amount exceeding that proportion of such 
loss or damage which the specified limit 
of total insurance bears to the total valid 
and collectible insurance under all poli- 
cies in force at thé time of the loss or 
damage. The present law does not con- 
tain this specific provision. 

Subsection 2(i) of the present law, 
which sets out specifically certain things 
that may appear on the filing back of the 
policy, is omitted from the proposed bill. 

Subsection 2(k), which provides for 
other matter that may be printed or en- 
dorsed on the filing back of the policy 
would be changed to permit any matter 
which the superintendent by official regu- 
lation approves, rather than prescribes as 
necessary to notify the policyholder of 
any limitations or restrictions contained 
therein. 

Subsection 3 is amended by the addition 
of a clause permitting rearrangement of 
the first page of the policy to provide 
space for listing amounts of insurance, 
rates and premiums for the basic cover- 
ages and such other data as many be con- 
veniently included for duplication on daily 
reports for office records. 

A new Subsection 4 is added to incor- 
porate into the statute an appended stand- 
ard fire policy form. 


Coverage under the proposed 
standard fire policy includes direct 





loss and damage by fire and light- 
ning and by explosion ‘of hot water 
tanks and heaters and furnaces used 
for heating buildings (excluding ex- 
plosion originating with steam boil- 
ers and pipes connected therewith, 
unless fire ensue, and in that event, 
for the loss or damage by fire only), 
and by explosion of stoves or gas 
used for domestic purposes or used 
for lighting or heating the building, 
and by smudge and smoke due to a 
sudden unusual and faulty operation 
of any stationary heating furnace per- 
taining to the service of the building, 
but not from stoves, fire places or 
industrial apparatus; and by re- 
moval from premises endangered by 
the perils insured, except as herein 
provided. 

A new Subsection (d) is added to 
the “Hazards Not Covered” section 
to exclude loss or damage to elec- 
trical appliances, devices or wiring 
caused by lightning, unless fire ensue, 
and in that event, for loss or dam- 
age by fire only. 

A new Subsection (d) is added to 
include in the hazards covered only 
when specifically provided by a writ- 
ten agreement loss or damage by ex- 
plosion (except as hereinbefore pro- 
vided) unless fire ensue, and, in that 
event, for the loss or damage by fire 
only, in the absence of a rider cover- 
ing this hazard. 

Except for these changes, the pro- 
posed form is substantially the same 
as the model bill advocated by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

ee @ @ 


January Fire Loss Down 27% 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING JANUARY TOTALED $26,470,- 
000, the lowest figure reported for 
that month since 1937, according to 
preliminary estimates of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Jan- 
uary losses declined $9,790,650 or 
27% from the unusually high total 
of $36,260,650 reported for the same 
month a year ago and were 9% below 
those of December 1940. 

Losses for each month of 1939 and 
1940 and for the first month of 1941 
are shown in the following table: 

1939 1940 1941 


Jan. ...$27,615,316 $36,260,650 $26,470,000 
Feb. ... 29,303,520 34,410,250 





Mar. .. 30,682,168 29,788,800 ........ 
Aor. ... ZIG ee BOOS INO ce cecees 
May .. 27,031,700 23,446,590 ........ 
June .. 24,190,700 19,506,000 ........ 
July ... 22,468,304 20,322,800 ........ 
Aug. .. 22800500 20722100. ........ 
Sept. .. 22,837,250 21,198,000 ........ 
Oct. ... 24,300,500 22,091,140 ........ 
Nov. ... 27,248,160 23,449,000 ........ 
Dec. ... 27,959,200 28,617,000 ........ 
Total 1 


2 
mos. . .$313,498,840 $306,469,529 
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Big Soa In Major 
Fires of 1940 


ITH the attention of the na- 
W tion centered upon industrial 

activity in connection with the 
defense program, and with consider- 
able publicity being given both to the 
possibilities of sabotage by foreign 
agents and to the stories of extensive 
sabotage operations during the first 
World War, it is only natural that a 
fire in a munitions manufacturing 
plant was ranked as the most drama- 
tic of 1940. This was the fire and 
explosion which began at the Kenvil, 
N. J., plant of the Hercules Powder 
Company on the afternoon of Sept. 
12, in which 49 men were killed, and 
in which property damage has been 
estimated at between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000. 


Financially this was not the most 
costly fire of 1940, that distinction 
being reserved for the blaze of July 
30 at the Camden, N. J., plant of the 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, the 
property loss in which has been set 
at approximately $2,000,000. The 
third fire involving a loss of more 
than $1,000,000 which occurred dur- 
ing the year was that of Sept. 17 in 
the Baltimore, Md., plant of the 
Crown Cork and Seal Company, in 
which the loss was about $1,000,000. 


The number of large fires (those 
causing damage in excess of $250,- 
000) showed a sharp increase in 
1940, according to the compilation 
published in the most recent issue of 
the Quarterly of the National Fire 
Protection Association. There were 
38 such fires in the United States 
and Canada during 1940, an increase 
of eleven over the number reported 
for 1939, and a mark three greater 





than the average for the past five 
years. 

The heavy loss of life which re- 
sulted from the severity of the ex- 
plosions at the Hercules Powder 
Company fire lifted the total of deaths 
in these 38 large fires to 71, or sixty 
more lives than were lost in the major 
fires of 1939. 

Although the business of manu- 
facturing munitions obviously is a 
hazardous one, the Hercules Powder 
Company had been engaged in such 
production for many years, under- 
stood the hazards, and had gone to 
great lengths to take precautions 
against fires or explosions. For this 
reason there was immediately talk 
of the possibility of sabotage, and in- 
vestigations at once were launched 
by several Federal agencies. To date 
there has been no official finding that 
the disaster was anything save acci- 
dental. The understanding is that the 
munitions firm carried its own in- 
surance, and in consequence there 
has been no accurate determination of 
the financial extent of the damage. 
It has been estimated at between 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 

It is definitely known that the se- 
ries of explosions started with a fire 
in the solvent recovery building, ac- 
cording to the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. This initial fire, 
apparently involving ether vapor, 
seems to have been a flash fire that 
quickly developed into an explosion 
or series of explosions. In the proc- 
ess of manufacture of smokeless 
powder the nitrocellulose is dissolved 
in ether and alcohol. One of the final 
operations is the removal of the sol- 
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vents, and as the ether particularly 
represents a very considerable value 
in any large scale operation, equip- 
ment had been installed in the Her- 
cules plant to condense and recover 
the ether after its evaporation from 
the powder. It is a well-known fact 
that any solvent recovery process in- 
volving flammable solvents is a haz- 
ardous operation because of the like- 
lihood of the presence of explosive 
mixtures of solvent vapor and air, 
either continuously or during some 
stage of the process. In the Hercules 
case it appears that the ether was 
evaporated by air and that an explo- 
sive mixture of ether vapor and air 
was present in the equipment. 

A series of explosions also pre- 
ceded the huge fire which destroyed 















































the R. M. Hollingshead Corpora- 
tion’s Camden plant, and which 
spread to nearby dwellings. Large 


quantities of flammable liquids were 
present in the plant, and the force 
of the initial explosions is thought to 
have been such that the automatic 
sprinkler system was rendered use- 
less. 

The presence of a year’s supply of 
cork, which was damaged to the ex- 
tent of approximately $780,000, was 
responsible for the heavy loss in the 
Sept. 17 fire at the Baltimore plant 
of the Crown Cork and Seal Com- 
pany. The fire started in a pile of 
cork at one end of a block-long stor- 
age space, and there was so little 
separation between the cork piles that 
the whole space constituted a single 
fire area. 

The reasons for the large-loss fires 
of 1940 were various. An analysis | 
of these reasons, as given by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, is: | 





Reasons for Large Loss 


Structural Factors ...... <i secscss 40 
Inferior construction, exces- 
ae. a. re 24 
Lack of sufficient exposure 
es a 10 
Unprotected vertical open- 
RN tee cece vse ewes 6 
Occupancy Pactors: ..... 66.666. 38 
Highly combustible contents, 
excessive amounts of 
burnable stocks ......... 20 
Flammable liquids and gases 8 
Unsafe heating equipment... 4 
Contents of unusually high 
a RO Pe ear 6 
Fire Protection o6.cc ci vdscwtscwae 34 
Lack of adequate private 
PPOUECIION ie sire cease es 17 
Lack of fire doors or cut- 
offs between sections..... 11 
Lack of adequate public pro- 

MOOI as ctanc- ot -ocsn os 3 
Sprinkler system shut off.. 3 
Rive Bie vis oo abe xecncxss 18 
Fire difficult of access..... 4 
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Poor fire fighting by em- 
ployees 

Fire department inadequate- 

ly manned or equipped... 5 

Inexperience in fighting fires 

of such magnitude....... 5 

Fire department delayed.... 3 
Delays in Giving Alarm.......... 23 

Headway of fire when dis- 

oe eee ay nee eee 8 

Efforts made to extinguish 

fire without giving alarm 9 

Watchman became confused 3 

Lack of fire alarm system.. 1 

Telephone out of order.... 2 
MO EE «a isn ca onnesmeus 9 

Inadequate water supply.... 5 

Shortage of hydrants....... 3 

Failure of fire pump........ 1 
Weather Conditions 

Strong wind 

Intense cold 

Low humidity 

Flood conditions 
Explosions 

The locations of the major fires of 
1940 are shown on the chart printed 
at the head of this article. Following 
in chronological order is a list of the 
major fires (loss more than $250,- 
000) of 1940 in the United States 
and Canada, with brief details of 
each as assembled by the Department 
of Fire Record of the National Fire 
Protection Association: 

January 13, Redding, Calif. 
McCormick-Saeltzer Building. 
Loss: $600,000. 

This fire, the cause of which was not 
determined, involved a mercantile build- 
ing of ordinary brick-joisted construc- 
tion occupied by three department 
stores, a printing shop and other retail 
establishments. Ordinarily the building 
had been subdivided by four fire walls 
with openings protected by double fire 
doors. When the last occupants took 
over the building, the fire walls were 


removed and replaced by partitions of 





Photo by Acme Newspictures, Inc. 


The explosion and fire at the Hercules Powder Company plant, Kenvil, N. J., on Sept. 12, 1940, 
jeapordized huge government munitions orders. 
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wood and metal lath and plaster, leav- 
ing a large area without adequate fire 
breaks. The fire was discovered by the 
watchman about 2:25 a.m., when he 
found flames running across the front 
of one of the department stores on the 
mezzanine. The excessive area of the 
store combined with the flammable na- 
ture of its contents, were the principal 
causes of the rapid spread of the fire 
and the generation of terrific heat. The 
total area of the building destroyed was 
in excess of 31,000 square feet. It has 
been authoritatively stated that the fire 
could have been extinguished with a 
fraction of the loss and with about one- 
fifth of the area involved if the original 
construction of the building had not 
been altered by the removal of the fire 
walls. Aided at one point by a 12-inch 
brick wall, firemen were able to prevent 
serious damage to adjacent buildings. 
January 18, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Kansas City Southern Railway Shops. 
Loss: $298,225. 

Fire of unknown origin, fanned by a 
strong wind in sub-zero temperatures, 
destroyed three buildings and damaged 
others. The property involved con- 
sisted of a mill, car repair shop and a 
combined storeroom and office build- 
ing. The buildings were for the most 
part of wood construction, one story in 
height, only the office section having 
brick walls. When the fire was discov- 
ered by the watchman shortly after 6:00 
a.m., it had gained considerable head- 
way. Flames were first noticed in the 
mill building, and in spite of the efforts 
of the fire department spread to adja- 
cent structures. Firemen directed their 
efforts to protecting near-by buildings 
and preventing further spread of the 
fire. The large loss may be attributed 
to the delayed discovery of the fire, the 
type of construction of the buildings in- 
volved, and the severe conditions of the 
weather. 

January 19, St. Louis, Mo. 
Multiple Occupancy. Loss: $250,000. 

Fire of unknown origin swept through 
this three-story brick building with a 





loss estimated in excess of $250,000. 
The fire started in a dry goods store 
on the first floor and spread through 
unprotected vertical openings. It was 
discovered by an employee, and consid- 
erable time was lost in futile attempts 
to extinguish the fire before calling the 
fire department. Sub-zero temperatures 
hampered the efforts of the fire depart- 
ment, but they were successful in con- 
fining the fire to the building of origin. 
The factors responsible for the large 
loss were the construction of the build- 
ing, which had wood floors and roof on 
unprotected steel members, the lack of 
fire cut-offs, and the delay in calling 
the fire department. 


January 20, Columbus, Miss. 
Group Fire. Loss: $300,000. 


This fire, which swept two city blocks 
and threatened to develop into a major 
conflagration, started in a large four- 
story factory of brick mill construction 
with large undivided areas. This build- 
ing at one time had been equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, but these had been 
removed from the building in 1931 for 
non-payment. A bottling works and 
woodworking establishment occupied 
the ground floor, while a _ furniture 
manufacturing company occupied the 
three upper floors. The fire apparently 
started on the second floor and spread 
with such rapidity that the local fire 
department was unable to bring it un- 
der control. The entire building: was 
soon involved and flames fanned by a 
strong northwest wind spread to build- 
ings to the south and east. Outside aid 
was summoned promptly and towns 
from 18 to 95 miles distant responded. 
As the essential men and equipment ar- 
rived, the fire was gradually brought 
under control. 


February 5, Fall River, Mass. 
Weetamoe Mills No. 1. Loss: $250,000. 


Fire which originated in an unsprink- 
lered section of this large six-story brick 
mill resulted in complete destruction of 
the main buiiding and certain connected 
structures with a loss of not less than 
$250,000. Idle since 1928, the property 
was taken over by the city in 1933 and 
up to the time of the fire was used as 
headquarters for W.P.A. relief projects 
and for storage of foodstuffs and sup- 
plies for relief agencies. A toy-making 
project used the fourth floor of the 
former main mill and it was here that 
the fire is believed to have originated. 


The building was once sprinklered 
throughout, but the riser had been 
capped and all protection removed 


above the third floor. The fire was dis- 
covered by two policemen at about 6:20 
p.m., at which time the flames were 
bursting through the roof of the main 
building. The fire spread very rapidly, 
the roof collapsing within thirty minutes 
after the fire was discovered. Three 
alarms were sounded and help was also 
sent from a dozen surrounding cities 
and towns. The sprinklers in the lower 
stories of the main mill were allowed 
to operate until the floors collapsed, but 
had little effect, the water pressure 
being drawn down by hose streams. 
The chief of the fire department is said 
to have repeatedly urged the citv offi- 
cials to restore sprinkler protection to 
the upper floors, but without avail. Be- 
cause of the government-owned stocks 
which were involved, it is difficult to 
arrive at an accurate estimate of the 
loss. but it seems probable that the 
total loss was more than $250,000. 
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February 13, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Custer Arms Apartments. 
Loss: $365,000. 

Fire of unknown origin severely dam- 
aged this fashionable apartment house, 


spreading with great rapidity through 
the open attic spaces. This apartment 
building was a large four-story brick 


veneer and hollow tile structure of Eng- 
lish architecture, shaped like a partly 
closed “U” and having a mansard type 
cornice extending around the entire 
building, forming a communicating attic 
space accessible only from the frame 
roof deck. Fire walls which divided the 
occupied floors did not extend above 
the fourth floor. Smoke was first de- 
tected issuing from a fourth floor apart- 
ment. With the arrival of the fire de- 
partment, the ceiling of the fourth floor 
had started to fall and the fire spread 
to the attic space. Second, third and 
fourth alarms were sounded, and addi- 
tional help called from Eastchester. The 
fire spread quickly through the attic 
space, following down dumbwaiter 
shafts and bursting out at various points 
on the lower floors. The entire roof, 
fourth floor and part of the third floor 
were destroyed. The lower floors were 
badly damaged by water. Permission to 
repair the structure was refused by the 
local authorities. The cost of repairing 
the building was estimated at $215,000, 
whereas some $365,000 would have been 
required to rebuild the structure. To 
this must be added some $150,000 for 
losses sustained to household furnish- 
ings and other personal property. The 
large loss is chargeable directly to the 
construction of the building. If fire 
breaks had been provided within the 
attic space, it is probable that the fire 
would have been controlled with rela- 
tively small loss. 


February 15, Buffalo, N. Y. 
General Mills, Inc. Loss: $500,000. 
Failure to appreciate the elementary 
fact that fire protection must be com- 
plete before a building is safe for occu- 
pancy resulted in a loss estimated at be- 
tween $500,000 and $750,000 when fire 
swept this new nine- story, reinforced 
concrete cereal mill. Work was still in 
progress on completion of building de- 
tails and no sprinklers were in service 
at the time of the fire. Numerous verti- 
cal openings had not been protected and 
no first aid equipment was available. 
The fire originated on the fourth floor 
and may have been started by a blow 
torch igniting a huge pile of cardboard 
packing cases containing small toy air- 


planes. By the time the fire department 
was able to bring hose streams into 
play the fire was out of control and 


spread through unprotected vertical op- 
enings to the fifth, sixth and seventh 
floors. 
February 27, Middletown, Conn. 
Russell Manufacturing Company. 
Loss: $250,000 

Fire, which» started in a small dip 
tank containing a solution of gasoline 
and rubber, destroyed a large two-story 
sprinklered building and a small un- 
sprinklered frame sawmill. Several 
other buildings were damaged. Static 
electricity is believed to have caused 
the fire. It has not been possible to de- 
termine exactly what happened during 
the early stages of the fire, but failure 
to control a fire in the small dip tank 
with the available foam can only be 
explained by lack of proper application 
of the foam to the burning tank. The 
rapid spread of the fire to involve the 
entire building can only be explained 
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Explosion of a 30,000 gallon acetone still was responsible for the above fire at the Commercial 
Solvents Corporation, Terre Haute, Indiana, on October 4, 1940. 


by lack of water for the sprinklers, pre- 
sumably due to the closing of some 


valve. Although the plant fire brigade 
immediately sought to extinguish the 
fire, the municipal fire department was 
not notified until at least twenty min- 
utes after the fire started. 
March 1, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Aberdeen Plywood Company. 
Loss: $525,000. 

Fire originating in a drier used for 


drying veneer destroyed this sprinklered 
veneer panel factory. Two men lost 
their lives and many others narrowly 
escaped in this early morning fire when 
the lighting system failed, plunging the 
plant into total darkness. The factory 
consisted of a frame building of ap- 
proximately 100,000 square feet in area 
protected by some 2500 sprinklers. The 
sprinklers in the drier where the fire 
originated and those near by were sup- 
plied by a riser which was found to be 
only slightly open after the fire. The 
valve is known to have been shut some 
three weeks before the fire to replace 
a damaged head, and it may be that it 
was only partially reopened. The fire 
spread so rapidly that it was beyond 
control when the fire department ar- 
rived. The large loss may be attributed 
to the failure of the sprinklers to con- 
trol the fire in its early stages and to 
the severity of the hazard. 

March 5, New York, N. Y. 

Airplane hangar. Loss: $600,000. 

A forest of flammable wooden scaf- 
folding used for the installation of an 
automatic sprinkler system and _ for 
painting resulted in the partial destruc- 
tion of Hangar No. 4 at La Guardia 
Field—North Beach Airport. The fire 
is believed to have been due to the 
spontaneous ignition of oily rags in a 
suit of overalls in a painter’s shanty in- 
side the hangar. The fire was fought 
unsuccessfully by watchmen using ex- 
tinguishers, and there was some delay 
in notifying the fire department. Be- 
cause of this delay and the quantity of 
combustible material involved, one end 


of the hangar was doomed before the 
fire department could get into effective 
action. By the time the fire was extin- 
guished, one-half of the hangar had been 
destroyed. The large loss in this case 
was due to the quantity of flammable 
staging, which was enough to produce 
heat of sufficient intensity to cause the 
collapse of exposed steel roof trusses. 
Other important factors were the pres- 
ence of hazardous wooden sheds inside 
the building and the delay in calling the 
fire department. 

March 28, Clifton, N. J. 

Newark Plasterboard Company. 

Loss: $372,000. 

The materials used in this plant in- 
cluded cork, ground hair, sawdust and 
sand. The manufacturing process in- 
volved drying the mixture by means of 
a steam coil drier, and it was near the 
base of this drier that the fire was first 
discovered. The plant was operating 
both night and day, and it was about 
3:00 a.m. when the watchman noticed 
flames coming from the wooden floor 
boards at the base of the drier. At- 
tempts to extinguish the fire with stand- 
pipe hose lines were ‘unsuccessful and 
the fire department was summoned. De- 
spite the efforts of the fire department, 
the fire spread through unprotected op- 
enings to the basement and second (top) 
floor, and destroyed the building. Wind 
carried sparks and heat to an adjacent 
structure which was also severely dam- 
aged. Authoritative estimates place the 
loss at $247,000 property damage and 
$125,000 use and occupancy. 

April 9, East Braintree, Mass. 
Old Colony Gas Company. 
Loss: $275,000. 

Four men were killed and fifteen other 
persons were injured when a gas explo- 
sion demolished a compressor building 
while workmen were making repairs. 
The plant consisted of a group of build- 
ings and a 750,000 cubic foot gas holder. 
Just what occurred will probably never 
be determined, but a devastating explo- 
sion took place which not only demol- 
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ished the compressor building but also 
severely damaged near-by structures, in- 
cluding the gas holder, which was rup- 
tured. The escaping gas burned until 
the holder, which had been about three- 
quarters full, dropped to the empty 
position. 

April 16, Kansas City, Kans. 

Twelfth Street Bridge. Loss: $320,000. 

A large steel bridge and viaduct span- 
ning the Kaw River was severely dam- 
aged by a fire presumably due to the 
ignition of the wooden flooring by a 
spark or a cigarette. The wind caused 
the fire to spread rapidly along the creo- 
soted wood plank deck which was topped 
with asphalt. The fire was difficult to 
attack effectively. It was not possible 
to fight the fire from the floor of the 
bridge as the fire was mostly on the 
under side, while the height of the 
bridge was too great for the effective 
use of hose streams from the ground 
below. Sufficient heat was developed to 
cause two of the five steel spans to 
coliapse, breaking telephone and electric 
cabies and a sixteen-inch water main. 
April 18, St. Remi d’Amherst, P. Q. 
Canadian Kaolin Silica Products, Ltd. 
Loss: $288,234. 

‘The main plant of this company, one 
of the largest producers of silica in 
Canada, was destroyed by fire which is 
believed to have been caused by radiated 
heat from a drier igniting a near-by 
wall. Lhe plant consisted of about one- 
half wood trame construction with com- 
position siding and one-half steel con- 
struction with transite roof and walls. 
According to the brief report available, 
the rapid spread of the fire was aided by 
the high wind prevailing at the time. 
April 25, So. Edmonton, Alta. 

Gainers, Ltd. Loss: $250,000. 


Fire of unstated origin severely dam- 


aged this large meat packing plant, 
which consisted of several buildings, 
some of frame and some of brick con- 


struction. ‘he fire practically destroyed 
the frame units of the plant with very 
heavy losses on stock. Discovered about 
12:5/ a.m. by the plant engineer, the fire 
spread from the frame building at the 
extreme north end of the plant, where 
it originated, to adjoining frame build- 
ings and thence to other wood struc- 
tures throughout the plant. Fire doors 
between the frame and brick structures 
were effective in keeping the fire out of 
the latter buildings. The large loss may 
be attributed to the combustible con- 
struction of the buildings and the high 
value of the stock involved. 

May 5, Hopkins, Minn. 

Minneapolis- Moline Power Implement 
Company. Loss: $541,854. 

Fire starting in the paint spraying 
section of a large farm machinery as- 
sembly plant won a battle with several 
volunteer fire departments and destroyed 
the main building of the plant. It is not 
known how the fire started, but it is 
considered likely that painters’ clothing 
may have ignited spontaneously. The 
building was L-shaped, the main sec- 
tion being nearly 300 feet long and 100 
feet wide with a wing of equal size. 
The entire structure was of brick, one- 
story in height, the main section having 
a heavy wood roof supported on steel 
trusses and girders. The wing had steel 
posts and girders supporting a sawtooth 
wood roof. There were no effective fire 
cut-offs and no automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection. The watchman discovered the 
fire near the end of the wing and called 
the volunteer fire department. The fire 
spread faster than the firemen could lay 
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their hose and they were unable to get 
ahead of the blaze to check its progress. 
Help was sent from four near-by com- 
munities, but by the time they arrived 
the entire main plant was burning and 
efforts had to be confined to protecting 
other buildings. The visiting fire com- 
panies were delayed in getting into ac- 
tion by the necessity of digging out pri- 
vate hydrants which had hose connec- 
tion installed below ground level and 
by the lack of large pumper connections 
on the hydrants. 

May 27, Logansport, Ind. 

Sykes Building. Loss: $340,000. 

During the early morning hours fire 
of undetermined origin started in the 
central part of the southeast one-story 
section of this multiple industrial and 
warehouse plant. The fire spread un- 
checked despite the efforts of the fire 
department until it reached a fire wall 
at the extreme west section, completely 
gutting the building. The building was 
of brick-joist construction, three stories 
in height, with combustible roof and 
floors and completely lacking in fire 
walls and private fire protection facili- 
ties. It was occupied by a ladies’ coat 
factory, a U. S. Government garage, 
and an industrial warehouse. The large 
loss may be attributed to the construc- 
tion of the building, the flammable na- 
ture of the contents and to a weak 
water supply. There was some delay in 
laying hose lines due to the fact that 
each of the three pumper companies 
that responded consisted of only three 
men. 

June 6, Owen Sound, Ont. 
National Grocers, Ltd. Loss: $254,728. 

Fire originating in a freight elevator 
spread through the elevator shaft and 
destroyed this grocery warehouse. At 
the time of the fire an exceptionally 
large stock of foodstuffs was stored in 
the building. Nearly all the employees 
had left the building before the fire was 
discovered. The night watchman had 
completed the first of his rounds, using 
the freight elevator to go from floor to 
floor, and had gone to the rear of the 
building when the warehouse foreman, 
who was about to leave, noticed flames 
in the elevator shaft. The fire is said 
to have been either of electrical origin 
or due to an overheated bearing. The 
large loss was due, at least in part, to 
the valuable contents éf the property. 
June 20, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Loss: $845,000. 

Fire reported as of incendiary origin 
destroyed this large mili property with 
a loss upwards of $845,000. The entire 
plant was constructed on a plank plat- 
form elevated upon piling above the 
tide-washed river bottom. The space 
under the platform was _ unsprinklered, 
not subdivided by fire walls, and diffi- 
cult of access for fire fighting. The 
principal buildings were equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, but there were no 
sprinklers under the platform floor and 
some rather large unsprinklered build- 
ings reduced the spaces between the 
sprinklered units. At about 4:30 a.m. a 
small fire occurred in a fuel storage pile 
in the shingle mill boiler house, but this 
fire was extinguished by the sprinklers. 
Shortly after 5:00 p.m. a second fire 
occurred in the planning mill. This ap- 
parently originated in a large refuse pile 
under the planing machines and spread 
so rapidly through holes in the floor 
and throughout the underfloor area that 
the sprinkler equipment was over- 
whelmed. The fire was fanned by a 


strong wind and the wooden platforms 
and conveyors carried it to the other 
units, resulting in practically total de- 
struction of the twenty-acre plant site, 
including approximately 10 million feet 
of stored lumber. The water supply was 
insufficient for the large draught of 
water required by the many sprinkler 
heads operating in the planing mill, to- 
gether with the hose streams used by 
firemen and employees from _ nearly 
every available hydrant. The water 
mains were suspended from the plat- 
form and the early collapse of this struc- 
ture put the plant protection facilities 
completely out of service. 

June 27, Tieton, Wash. 

Yakima County Horticultural Union. 
Loss: $309,500. 

This large apple packing plant and 
cold storage warehouse was almost en- 
tirely destroyed by a fire which origi- 
nated in a pile of wood packing boxes 
stored some fifty feet from the build- 
ings. The fire started in the early morn- 
ing from an unknown cause. The nested 
boxes burned with great intensity due 
to the very strong wind, which carried 
brands from two to four miles. The 
combustible roofs of the masonry and 
frame structures were soon ignited. 
There was practically no water supply 
for the volunteer fire departments to use 
and what little water there was available 
was used to protect near-by cabins. The 
entire plant burned to the ground ex- 
cept the three-story fire-resistive ware- 
house which was rather badly spalled. 
The large loss in this case may be at- 
tributed to the lack of adequate water 
supply and to the combustible construc- 
tion of certain of the buildings. 

July 22, St. Louis, Mo. 
Railroad Switching Tower. 
Loss: $250,000. 

The destruction by fire of the main 
track signal and switch control tower 
handling the entire switching facilities 
for the Union Station of St. Louis em- 
phasizes the necessity of adopting the 
best structural design and fire protec- 
tion facilities in order to safeguard 
equipment vital to essential operations. 
‘the main factors contributing to the 
destruction of this control tower were 
combustible construction, arrangement 
conducive to the rapid spread of fire, 
failure of private protection, inaccessi- 
bility and delay in bringing the public 
fire apparatus into action. The cause of 
the fire was undetermined. The cost of 
replacing the tower approximates $250,- 
000. 

July 30, Camden, N. J. 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation. 
Loss: $2,000,000. 

Fire following a series of explosions 
quickly assumed conflagration propor- 
tions due to the ignition of large quan- 
tities of flammable liquids. Ten persons 
lost their lives in the explosions and fire. 
In addition to destroying a block of 
factory buildings, the blaze spread to 
near-by dwellings, leaving sixty families 
homeless. Processes involving quanti- 
ties of flammable liquids without ade- 
quate ventilation resulted in the accumu- 
lation of explosive vapors which were 
ignited. It is probable that the initial 
explosion damaged the sprinkler system 
to such an extent that it was rendered 
useless. The fire doors protecting open- 
ings in fire walls apparently functioned 
properly, but the fire flashed through 
these openings before the doors could 
operate. With the sprinkler system ren- 
dered useless, and the division wall hav- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Under present conditions only one out of three of the above cars carries liability insurance. 


New Hampshire Financial 
Responsibility Act 


An Address 
By ARTHUR J. ROUILLARD 
COMMISSIONER OF INSURANCE, STATE OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Before the annual meeting of the New York State 
Bar Association, Jan. 24, 1941. 


HAVE been asked to speak to 
| you concerning the New Hamp- 

shire Financial Responsibility 
Law and its operations since enact- 
ment, July 14, 1937, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1937. 

Thirty-five of the forty-eight States 
have adopted some form of Financial 
Responsibility Law which provides 
that under certain conditions, automo- 
bile owners and drivers must be able 
to show evidence of Financial Re- 
sponsibility, but only nine States, 
with New Hampshire as the pioneer 
State, have adopted a Voluntary As- 
signed Risk Plan, which is necessary 
to complete the dual answer to the 
increasing clamor for some form of 
compulsory insurance. As Commis- 
sioner of Insurance for the State of 
New Hampshire, I wish to state that 
the Financial Responsibility Law and 
the Voluntary Assigned Risk Plan 
have solved jointly a difficult prob- 
lem. 

New Hampshire first heard the cry 
in the Legislature for compulsory in- 
surance in 1925, but it failed to pass. 


Two years later a financial responsi- 
bility law was passed, and continued 
in operation, with certain minor 
changes, until the 1937 session of the 
Legislature. During the decade that 
this legislation was in force there 
continued to be increased demands 
for compulsory insurance or other 
forms of more stringent legislation 
in every session of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature. 

In 1935 my predecessor in office 
presented a bill which alarmed not 
only the public and agents of the 
State, but the companies as well. The 
bill, had it not been declared uncon- 
stitutional by our Supreme Court, 
would have called for additional fees 
for either driving license or registra- 
tion, and these fees would have been 
used in creating a future fund from 
which either personal injury or prop- 
erty damage, up to standard limits, 
would have been paid, for which an 
uninsured owner or operator might 
have been found liable. License and 
registration would have been sus- 
pended until such time as the owner 





or operator had repaid the fund for 
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the sum paid out for damages. Evi- 
dence of financial responsibility for 
the future would also have had to be 
shown. It was intended to revise the 
plan and present it to the Legislative 
Session in 1937. 

The executive committee of the 
New Hampshire Agents’ Association 
which had closely watched develop- 
ments, asked the then Governor 
Styles Bridges to appoint a Compre- 
hensive Interim Committee to con- 
sider the broad and important ques- 
tion of automobile liability insurance. 
Governor Bridges acted immediately 
with the appointment of such a com- 
mittee, headed by an outstanding 
member of the legal fraternity, and 
this body asked the cooperation of 
additional interests until the commit- 
tee numbered thirty. After a great 
deal of time, thought and study in 
connection with this problem, this 
committee emerged from its delibera- 
tion with a solution, and our present 
law was enacted. 


Time does not allow me, however, 
to present in detail and to explain 
each separate provision of our law. 
I can, however, by explaining the 
more important provisions of the act 
give you a rather comprehensive pic- 
ture of its operation. In a nut shell, 
Section 6 of the law is really the 
heart of it; and here is that section: 


“Security and Proof Required Follow- 
ing Accident. Upon receipt by him (The 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner) of the re- 
port of an accident which has resulted in 
bodily injury or death, or in damage to 
property in excess of twenty-five dollars, 
the commission shall forthwith suspend 
the license of any person operating, and 
the registration certificates and registra- 
tion plates of any person owning, a motor 
vehicle, trailer or semi-trailer in any man- 
ner involved in such accident unless and 
until such operator or owner or both shall 
have previously furnished or immediately 
furnishes sufficient security to satisfy any 
judgment or judgments for damages re- 
sulting from such accidents as may be re- 
covered against such owner or operator by 
or on behalf of the aggrieved person his 
legal representative, and unless and until 
such owner or operator or both shall im- 


mediately give and thereafter maintain 
proof of financial responsibility in the 
future.” 


I might add that in connection with 
this section where it states the owner 
or operator or both may be required 
to file, that the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles now requires that 
both operator and owner file under 
it. In order to carry out the provi- 
sions of the above section relative to 
accidents, the law requires that all 
accidents involving personal injury 
or property damage in excess of 
twenty-five dollars be reported to the 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner under 
penalty of twenty-five dollars fine. 
You will note by the provisions of Sec- 
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tion 6 of the act that once a person 
is required to file after an accident 
in which there was personal injury or 
property damage in excess of twenty- 
five doliars in damage, that he must 
file Financial Responsibility for the 
future. In other words, he must file 
each and every year, proof of Finan- 
cial Responsibility. There is also a 
section of the act which requires per- 
sons convicted of certain infractions 
of the Motor Vehicle laws, where no 
accidents have resulted, to file proof 
of Financial Responsibility for a pe- 
riod of three years. By such infrac- 
tions of the Motor Vehicle law I 
mean such as, driving under the in- 
fluence of liquor, reckless driving and 
so forth. In my opinion, these viola- 
tions of the Motor Vehicle law are 
potential causes of accidents and vio- 
lators should be required to file for 
the future as well as persons having 
accidents in excess of twenty-five 
dollars in damage. The section of the 
law quoted requires that operator and 
owner must furnish sufficient secu- 
rity to satisiy any judgment for the 
first accident in such form and 
amount as may be required by the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. 
Heretofore Financial Responsibility 
Laws have not made provision for 
the first accident, without judgment. 
You will note that the law requires 
that persons made to file under it 
must furnish sufficient security to the 
Commissioner of Motor Vchicles. By 
sufficient security is meant that it can 
either be a sum of money or other 
evidence of wealth, or as in nearly all 
cases that have filed, a policy of lia- 
bility insurance. 

One of the most important features 
in connection with this Law is that 
the policy filed must be one approved 
by the Insurance Department of the 
State of New Hampshire; and at- 
tached to all policies issued in the 
State of New Hampshire is the New 
Hampshire Statutory Endorsement. 
This endorsement supersedes any 
provisions of the contract that may 
conflict, and is very wide in its scope 
for the protection of innocent third 
parties who were injured or who 
suffered damage as a result of any 
accident. Paragraph 4 of this en- 
dorsement reads as follows: 

“The coverage provided herein is ex- 
tended to any person who has obtained 
possession or control of the motor vehicle 
of the named insured with his express or 
implied consent even though the use in 
the course of which liability to pay dam- 
ages arises has been expressly or implied- 
ly forbidden by the named insured or is 
otherwise unauthorized; but this provision 
shall not apply to the use of a motor ve- 
hicle stolen or illegally appropriated.” 

I would also like to quote para- 
graph 5 of the New Hampshire Stat- 
utory Endorsement, that goes to give 
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innocent third parties the highest 
protection possible: 

“No statement made by the insured or 
on his behalf and no violation of the terms 
of the policy shall operate to defeat or 
avoid the policy so as to bar recovery 
within the limit provided in the policy.” 

With these provisions in the policy 
it is my opinion that liability of the 
insurer to the third party is absolute 
and cannot be denied for any breach 
of the warranties in the policy. This 
point, however, has never been actu- 
ally decided by our Supreme Court, 
but none of the companies have seen 
fit to test its legality and have paid a 
great many claims under it. Para- 
graph 5 of the New Hampshire Stat- 
utory Endorsement, boiled down to 
its simplest terms, means practically 
this — that an innocent third party 
who was injured or who suffered 
damage by an automobile covered by 
a liability insurance contract with 
the New Hampshire Statutory En- 
dorsement can always recover unless 
the car was stolen or illegally appro- 
priated regardless of any violation of 
the terms of the contract by the own- 
er or operator. As members of the 
Bar, this provision no doubt will give 
you a great subject for discussion 
and argument. In this New Hamp- 
shire Statutory Endorsement there is 
also a provision whereby the compa- 
nies, after paying a claim arising 
where the terms of the policy have 
been violated, may recover against 
the owner under certain conditions ; 
but to my knowledge there has been 
no case in which the companies have 
taken such action in the past thirteen 
years. Those favoring compulsory in- 
surance will advance the argument 
that our Financial Responsibility 
Law will not fulfill its intended pur- 
pose because some innocent third 
party may suffer damages which will 
not be satisfied, due to lack of Finan- 
cial Responsibility on the part of the 
Owner or operator involved in his 
first accident before being required to 
file. That, of course, may be true, but 
actual experience shows that regis- 
trations revoked for non-compliance 
with this provision of the statute is 
small. Less than 250 per year in- 
volve interested third parties and of 
these 250 only a small minority 
caused major injuries or damages. 
It has been surprising to find that 
registrants raise security when it be- 
comes a question of losing their driv- 
ing privileges. 

ee @ ® 


OON after the law went into ef- 
fect, it became evident that there 
were some so-called “border-line” 
cases that were being denied insur- 
ance coverage, with a consequent loss 
of driving privileges, and it became 


equally evident that a system had to 
be set up by the insurance business 
itself to take care of these cases. 

The Insurance Department sought 
the cooperation of companies and 
agents in establishing some plan to 
handle these ‘‘border-line” cases, and 
eliminate a fast growing resentment 
against the law and the insurance 
business. Two conferences were held 
in New York, and the result was the 
establishment of the New Hampshire 
Voluntary Assigned Risk Plan, the 
first such plan to be adopted in the 
United States. It has since been 
adopted, almost without change, in 
several States. 

The Assigned Risk Plan which 
completes, in my opinion, the answer 
to the troublesome compulsory insur- 
ance problem, is simple in operation. 
All companies admitted in New 
Hampshire subscribe to the plan, and 
assignments are distributed by the 
Manager of the Portland, Maine, 
Branch of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. All 
companies, all classes, including the 
direct writers, subscribe to and accept 
assignments from the Bureau. The 
distribution by premium is propor- 
tionate, so far as practicable, to the 
respective premium writings in the 
State of New Hampshire. 

The Assigned Risk Plan is set up 
to provide insurance for only those 
who are in good faith entitled to cov- 
erage, and the plan states that a risk 
shall not be considered to be in good 
faith entitled to insurance, nor cover- 
age be extended in any case in which 
the applicant or anyone who will 
drive the automobile has been con- 
victed more than once during a three- 
year period immediately preceding 
the date of application for any one 
or more of the following offenses: 

Driving a motor vehicle while intoxi- 
cated; 

Failing to stop and report when in- 
volved in an accident; 

Homicide or assault arising out of 
the operation of a motor vehicle; 
Driving a motor vehicle at an exces- 
sive rate of speed where injury to 
person or damage to property actu- 

ally results therefrom; 

Driving a motor vehicle in a reck- 
less manner where injury to a per- 
son or damage to property actually 
results therefrom ; 

A major physical disability ; 

Failing to meet all obligations to pay 
automobile bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage liability insurance pre- 
miums contracted during the pre- 
vious twelve months. 

In the event that a person cannot 
purchase insurance through the reg- 
ular channels because of his driving 
experience or other conditions, he 
may apply for coverage under the 
Assigned Risk Plan by going to some 
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insurance agent in his locality and 
appointing, on a prescribed form, in 
duplicate, him as broker of record, 
the reason for this being obvious. It 
is necessary that only one agent file 
an application with the Manager of 
the Bureau instead of three or four 
different agents all attempting to file 
on the same person. On the form 
designating this agent as broker there 
is information containing complete 
underwriting instructions and these 
are filed with the Manager of the 
Bureau at Portland, Maine, as actual 
applications for insurance. Copies of 
letters to three different casualty 
companies, written by the applicant, 
but usually by the broker for the ap- 
plicant, and the three refusals from 
the companies accompany the appli- 
cation forms. 

The Manager makes the assign- 
ment and the carrying company is 
notified. If after an investigation the 
carrying company believes the expe- 
rience, physical, or other conditions 
of the risk applying for coverage, are 
such as to indicate that the hazard of 
the risk is greater than that contem- 
plated by the rate or minimum pre- 
mium normally applicable to the risk, 
the carrier may charge such rate and 
minimum premium as is commensu- 
rate with the greater hazard of the 
risk, subject to the approval of the 
Commissioner of Insurance. Where 
there is no unusual hazard, the ap- 
plicant pays a premium of 15% above 
Manual, but there have been cases 
where permission was granted for 
100% increase over Manual rates. 
In my opinion, the success of the As- 
signed Risk is the penalty charge 
made. The operator who has penal- 
ties above Manual rates will likely 
be more cautious with his operating. 


Frequently, operators come to my 
office protesting against the high pre- 
miums they are forced to pay. They 
generally start in by telling how care- 
ful a driver they are, that they have 
not violated the motor vehicle law 
very seriously, and various reasons 
in support of their position. Inas- 
much as I must have the necessary 
information in connection with each 
operator before I approve of any 
rate, it is a very easy matter for me 
to produce a record and in surpris- 
ingly less time than it takes to tell 
about, the operator generally admits 
his poor experience. 


After the carrier completes its in- 
vestigation and the premium is estab- 
lished, the broker of record is noti- 
fied that the policy will be issued 
when a certified check is received for 
the entire amount of the premium. 
The applicant has fifteen days to 
make payment, which completes the 
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assignment. A letter is sent from the 
Bureau making the assignment to the 
assignee stating that he is merely on 
trial and that the policy is subject to 
cancellation. 

eee 


T the present time, once a person 

is in the Assigned Risk Plan 
there is no opportunity for him to get 
out of it. However, we are now 
working on some sort of a formula 
for taking these people out of the 
Assigned Risk Plan after a three- 
year period, if their records warrant 
it. In my opinion, whenever a per- 
son does go for a period of three 
years with good driving experience 
the companies should accept the risk 
at normal rates. 

The New Hampshire Plan allows 
commissions to brokers of record 
even if the surcharge on the insur- 
ance policy exceeds 15%. It is my 
opinion that the plan would not ob- 
tain the desired results if commis- 
sions were not allowed on any and 
all insurance written under this plan, 
regardless of the percentage of sur- 
charge. Agents not only may, but 
would be reluctant to secure insur- 
ance for these so-called “border-line” 
cases if they are to receive no com- 
mission for their work, and as a re- 
sult a detrimental and unhealthy at- 
titude will exist toward the business 
and the act. The fact remains that 
the important thing is to secure in- 
surance for these people. 

Summing up the mechanics of the 
law briefly, let us assume that two 
Owner-operators are involved in an 
accident where there is property 
damage in excess of $25.00, or where 
there has been personal injury. Both 
must report the accident to the motor 
vehicle commissioner. If one of the 
parties was insured he notifies his 
agent and either the agent or the 
company file certificates with the mo- 
tor vehicle department, showing cov- 
erage previous to the accident and 
owner-operator broad-form-coverage 
until expiration of the policy. 

If the second party in the accident 
was not insured at the time of the 
accident he must furnish the State 
Treasurer with such sum as the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Commissioner may feel 
necessary to satisfy any judgment 
that may arise out of this accident. 
If security is furnished or a release 
obtained from the other party, then 
evidence of insurance for the future 
must be shown. Assuming the party 
gets a release from the second party 
involved in the accident, but cannot 
secure insttrance because of poor op- 
erating experience or other reasons, 
then his next step is to apply for 
coverage under the Assigned Risk 
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Plan. In the event that a person in- 
volved in an accident has no insur- 
ance and cannot secure a_ release 
from the other party involved, he 
loses his license to operate and regis- 
tration for a period of one year, un- 
less, however, a lawsuit has been 
started against him or a judgment 
rendered against him within that pe- 
riod. If a judgment is secured 
against him within a year or a law- 
suit commenced within that year fin- 
ally ending in judgment against him, 
he will be unable to secure his license 
to operate or registration until the 
judgment is satisfied. I might add at 
this point that all filings must be un- 
der an owner-operator broad-form 
coverage. By this I mean that the 
person required to file must have a 
policy that will protect him in the 
operation of any motor vehicle re- 
gardless of its use and whether or not 
the vehicle itself is covered by a lia- 
bility policy. 

In contrast to the so-called “com- 
pulsory insurance laws,” the Finan- 
cial Responsibility Act of New 
Hampshire protects the inhabitants 
of any state in the Union. As Com- 
missioner of Insurance, I have to 
approve policies written in my State 
and believing it to be for the best in- 
terest of the public, regardless of 
State lines, I do not approve any 
policy that does not cover the Motor 
Vehicle at all times and in all places. 
It is what is called in insurance par- 
lance “extra-territorial coverage.” 
Under the compulsory insurance 
laws, the State can only legislate for 
highways within the confines of that 
state, and can only require coverage 
to that extent. 


HERE is another all important 

point that I would like to call to 
your attention, and that is the effect 
the Financial Responsibility Law has 
in connection with highway safety. 
We are all, regardless of position, 
highly interested in the protection of 
society on the highways of our coun- 
try. Although it cannot be definitely 
stated that a stringent Financial Re- 
sponsibility Law necessarily decreases 
accidents, there is, however, a definite 
trend towards decreased accidents in 
states having a strong Financial Re- 
sponisiblity Law. 

I would like to call your attention 
to an article appearing in the January 
1941 Casualty and Surety Journal 
by Louis A. Mills. In this article he 
goes into great detail on Financial 
Responsibility Laws in general. How- 
ever, I would like to call your atten- 
tion more particularly to certain 
statements made in connection with 
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accidents in states having a stringent 
Financial Responsibility Law: 

“A study of motor vehicle deaths in 
1939 on a mileage basis reveals that of the 
twenty-five states having the best records 
(less than twelve deaths per hundred mil- 


lion vehicle miles) twenty-one or 84%, 
had Financial Responsibility Laws. Of 


the eleven states in the intermediate group 
(ranging from twelve to sixteen deaths 
per hundred million vehicle miles) eight 
or about 73% had Financial Responsibil- 


ity Laws. Of the _welve states with the 
lowest rating (ranging from sixteen to 
twenty-one deaths per hundred million 
vehicle miles) only four, or 33%4% had 
Financial Responsibility Laws. Further- 
more, all of the states having above-aver- 
age Financial Responsibility Laws (as 
classified before) fell into a group of 


fourteen having the best accident record 
(10.1 deaths or less per one hundred mil- 
lion vehicle miles). New Hampshire’s 
rate was 7.4, the third best in the country. 
This striking correlation strongly indi- 
cates a cause and effect relationship be- 
tween the existence of a stringent Finan- 
cial Responsibility Law and highway 
safety.” 

To me, the point brought out by 
Mr. Mills in his article, that is most 
important is the cause and effect re- 
lationship between the Responsibility 
Laws and highway safety. 


To you members of the bar it 
might be interesting to know that in 
New Hampshire a husband can sue 
his wife, and a wife can sue her hus- 
band for negligence in connection 
with these automobile accidents, and 
there have been a great many cases in 
which such suits have been instituted 
and recovery received by the injured 
husband or wife. In connection with 
suits at law brought by guest passen- 
gers it is only necessary to prove 
ordinary negligence on the driver’s 
part instead of gross negligence as a 
good many States require. Of course, 
T do not wish to imply that the enact- 
ment of the Financial Responsibility 
Law changed any of the legal means 
of redress an injured person had, but 
T offered that statement merely to 
show that a great many more people 
were able to recover for injuries re- 
ceived because of the Financial Re- 
sponsibility of the operator, under 
our Act. 


Certain inhabitants of the State, 
however, are exempted from the op- 
eration of the Financial Responsibil- 
ity Law — members of a Municipal 
Fire Department while in active duty, 
and members of the National Guard 
while in active duty, fall in that class. 
However, it may be noted that Gov- 
ernmental employees, if involved in 
an accident, must file. 


The enactment of any law of such 
far-reaching effect as our Financial 
Responsibility aw naturally is open 
to criticism. I will say, however, 
that not a single member of the New 
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Hampshire bar has ever criticized the 
operation of this law to me. It is 
true that a minority of the public at 
large in the State of New Hampshire 
have criticized it. The largest criti- 
cism comes from that class of people 
who never carry insurance under any 
conditions, and from the very small 
group who were refused coverage 
prior to the enactment of the As- 
signed Risk Plan. To those who al- 
ways carried insurance on their car 
for the protection of the other fellow, 
this law is received very favorably. 
They feel, and rightly so, that they 
carry insurance to protect others and 
others should carry insurance to pro- 
tect them. As members of the bar, 
you know that laws are passed for 
the benefit of the public at large and 
in the enactment of any kind of a Fi- 
nancial Responsibility Law the big 
question that presents itself is whether 
or not you wish to protect society. 


It is estimated that in the year 
1939 some 73% of the registered 
vehicles in New Hampshire were in- 
sured. Besides, many operators have 
had to provide themselves with oper- 
ator coverage. 


The Assigned Risk Plan has been 
working very smoothly, and even 
more Satisfactorily than it had been 
hoped. The loss experience in con- 
nection with these so-called “poor 
risk cases” under this plan has been 
far better than on normal risks. This 
may be due perhaps to the increased 
premium being paid, the delay in se- 
curing coverage and other elements 
entering into any such plan. The ap- 
plicant realizes that his experience 
must be good or he will be refused 
insurance and therefore his right to 
operate. 


In my opinion, the New Hamp- 
shire Financial Responsibility Law 
and the Assigned Risk Plan is work- 
ing in a very satisfactory manner by 
converting so-called “poor risks” into 
better-than-normal risks for a great 
improvement in safety, and a now 
accident-conscious public has been 
made to realize that it should carry 
insurance, 








N. H. Seeks to Return 
Assigned Risks to 
Normal Status 


ARTHUR J. ROUILLARD, INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
in a recent communication addressed 
to all companies writing automobile 
liability and property damage in the 
state requests the cooperation of the 
carriers in supplying information to 


the manager of the Assigned Risk 
Plan which may lead to the reversion 
of assigned risks to a normal status. 
The text of the letter follows in full: 

“When the New Hampshire Voluntary 
Automobile Plan was set up, it was not 
intended that risks assigned should re- 
main under the Plan indefinitely but 
rather after sufficient experience had been 
developed that each assigned risk be given 
consideration for reversion to a normal 
status. 


“In this connection and as a matter of 
cooperation, the companies are hereby re- 
quested to review the record for each 
New Hampshire Automobile Assigned 
Risk as it comes up for renewal and if it 
has been under the Plan for two or more 
years to advise the manager of the Plan 
at Portland, Maine, in every case whether 
or not it considers the risk sufficiently im- 
proved to become a normal risk. 


“In the event that the company believes 
the risk should still be continued under 
the Plan then the manager should be fur- 
nished with complete reasons. If the risk 
is to be undertaken as normal business, 
then in addition to so advising the man- 
ager, the company should contact the 
Broker of Record advising him that it 
intends to renew the risk as a normal risk. 
This will give the Broker of Record an 
opportunity to try to place the risk with 
one of the companies he represents if he 
wishes to retain the business. 

“Please acknowledge receipt of this 
communication.” 


New P.L. and P.D. Plan 
Announced in New Hampshire 


A NEW PLAN PROVIDING FOR AUTO- 
MOBILE BODILY INJURY AND PROP- 
erty damage liability insurance in 
accordance with the requirements of 
the New Hampshire Financial Re- 
sponsibility Law has been announced 
by Commissioner of Insurance Arthur 
J. Rouillard. Under the new plan 
complete insurance as required under 
the New Hampshire Financial Re- 
sponsibility Law for the operation 
of owned automobiles, as well as for 
the operation in New Hampshire of 
any other automobiles is provided 
under policies issued to automobile 
owners to cover specifically described 
owned automobiles without any ad- 
ditional charge for coverage for the 
operation of automobiles not owned 
by the named insured. Heretofore 
the minimum annual charge for this 
coverage in New Hampshire appli- 
cable to automobile owners was $2.00 
for bodily injury and property dam- 
age. 

Commissioner Rouillard stated that 
the new rules and rates for New 
Hampshire are applicable to all new 
and renewal policies written to be- 
come effective on or after February 
1, 1941. The revised rates may not 
be applied to any policy effective 
prior to February 1, 1941. 
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Nebraska Outlaws HOLC — 
SCA Contract 


HOLDING THAT THE CONTRACT BE- 
TWEEN THE HOME OWNERS’ LOAN 
Corporation and the Stock Company 
Association is in violation of several 
sections of the Nebraska statutes, In- 
surance Director C. C. Fraizer has 
issued a ruling ordering members of 
the S.C.A. to cease and desist from 
the continuation of writing insurance 
in the State under the aforesaid con- 
tract. Director Fraizer’s ruling 
states that the contract has been sub- 
jected to a careful review by his De- 
partment with the following conclu- 
sions : 

“(1) This contract violates Statute 
44-302, Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 
which provides that no insurance company 
shall transact any business in the State 
of Nebraska unless it has received a cer- 
tilicate of authority from the Department 
of Insurance. 

“(2) This contract contravenes Stat- 
ute 44-1105, which prohibits rebating by 
an insurance company of any part of an 
insurance premium, whether done directly 
or indirectly. The 25 per cent of the pre- 
mium paid to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation under the terms otf the Stock 
Company Association contract is a rebate 
within the intent and meaning of the stat- 
ute aforesaid. 

“(3) By reason of said rebate said con- 
tract violates Statute 44-1107, which pro- 
vides against discrimination in competition 
between a private individual and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation on properties 
of the same value, in the same locality, 
and against the same hazards. The 
H.O.L.C. in effect pays but 75 per cent of 
the premium paid by a private individual. 

“(4) The Stock Company Association 
is a combination of stock fire companies 
in contravention of our Statutes 44-321 
and 59-301. 

“(5) Under the authority of Central 
Market vs. King (272 N.W. 244) we 
further find that the H.O.L.C. is subject 
to the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

_ “In consideration of the premises, there- 
fore, 

“IT IS ORDERED: 

_“(1) That all insurance Companies now 
licensed to do business in the State of Ne- 
braska, and which are members of the 
Stock Company Association, do forthwith 
cease and desist from the continuation of 
writing insurance in this State under the 
aforesaid contract between said Stock 
Company Association and the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation; that on failure so 
to do, said companies shall be immediately 
proceeded against by the Insurance Direc- 
tor of the State of Nebraska by such 
action as may be appropriate under the 
insurance law of this State. 

“(2) That all persons, associations, 
companies or corporations, which are not 
licensed in this state, under the insurance 
laws thereof, shall forthwith cease and 
desist from the continuation of insurance 
in this State under the aforesaid Stock 
Company Association contract, and on 
failure so to do, such action as provided 
by the state insurance laws will be invoked 
against the offenders. 

“(3) That a copy of this order be 
mailed to the Stock Company Association, 
the H.0.L.C., and to each of the member 
companies comprising the S.C.A.” 
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A. D. BAKER RETIRES AS PRESIDENT OF 
MICHIGAN MILLERS 


The resignation of A. D. Baker as 
president of the Michigan Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Lansing, Michigan, and the an- 
nouncement that he will serve only 
as chairman of the board and in an 
advisory capacity in the future, takes 
from the mutual ranks a veteran and 
one of its most able executives. 
Luther H. Baker, first vice-president 
of the Michigan Millers and a past 
president of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies has been 
selected to succeed him as head of 
the company. 


A. D. Baker began his insurance 
career with the Michigan Millers in 
1889 when the company was a strug- 
gling young institution with a hand- 
ful of employees and has continu- 
ously served the company in various 
capacities since that time. On Sep- 
tember 2, 1898, he was named secre- 
tary of the company and the follow- 
ing year was elected to the Board of 
Directors. He was _ subsequently 
made secretary-treasurer, in 1928 
was elected president, and in Jan- 
uary, 1939, became chairman of the 
board while retaining the presidency. 
The company’s total assets were in- 
creased by approximately $4,300,000 
during the period of his management 
and its surplus increased by more 


than $2,000,000. 


The retiring president probably 
had as wide a range of experience 


A. D. BAKER 
Retires from presidency of Michigan Millers 











L. H. BAKER 
Newly elected head of company 


in the fire field as any insurance exe- 
cutive in the country, having served 
as president of the Association of 
Mill and Elevator Fire Insurance 
Companies, as head of the Improved 
Risk Mutuals for eight years, as 
president of the Western Sprinklered 
Risk Association of Chicago for 
nearly ten years, as president of the 
Western Insurance Bureau of Chi- 
cago for two terms, and as a director 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters for one year. 

President Elect L. H. Baker’s first 
executive post with the Michigan 
Millers was as assistant secretary, 
which office he filled from 1907 until 
1926 when he was named secretary 
of the company. The following year 
he was elected to the office of treas- 
urer and from 1927 to 1935 he served 
as the company’s secretary-treasurer. 
In 1935 he was appointed first vice- 
president which post he continued to 
hold until his recent elevation to the 
presidency. 

In addition to his Michigan Millers 
connection L, H. Baker is also presi- 
dent of the Michigan Adjustment 
Bureau, the Grand Rapids Merchants 
Mutual l‘ire Insurance Company of 
Grand Rapids, and the Michigan 
Shoe Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Lansing. He was named 
head of the latter organization only 
last year after having served as its 
secretary-treasurer since 1921. 
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Experience Under Massachu- 
setts Compulsory Liability Act 


RALPH H. BLANCHARD, PROFESSOR 
OF INSURANCE AT COLUMBIA UNI- 
versity in an article which appeared 
in the annual insurance issue of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce pub- 
lished on January 24, reviews the 
experience under the Massachusetts 
Compulsory Automobile Liability Se- 
curity Act as follows: 

“The Hampton bill providing for 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance will probably be reintroduced in 
New York during the 1941 legisla- 
tive session. It was originally intro- 
duced in 1940, with no thought of 
passage, in order to develop discus- 
sion. This bill is modelled on the 
Massachusetts law but modifies or 
eliminates some of the features of 
that law to which exception has been 
taken by insurance interests. This 
and similar proposals in other states 
have renewed interest in the Massa- 
chusetts experience which now covers 
a period of 14 years. 

“The rate level for coverage on 
private passenger cars in Massachu- 
setts equivalent to the full coverage 
usual in other states rose 51 per cent 
between 1927 and 1936, due in large 
part to the fact that 1927 rates were 
pitched much too low while 1936 
rates were somewhat higher than 
was necessary. Since 1936 the ten- 
dency has been downward, and the 
1941 level is 40 per cent above that 
of 1927. 

“Data for the first 13 years of ex- 
perience under the Act show that 
losses have exceeded provision made 
for them in the rates by approxi- 
mately $13,000,000 or 7 per cent. 
The greater part of this deficiency 
is due to operations in the first five 
years, the excess of losses for that 
period being over $11,500,000, while 
the excess for the eight years, 1932 
to 1939, inclusive, was approximately 
$1,340,000. The percentage excess 
during the first five years was 19, 
and during the last eight, 1. In other 
words, provision for losses during 
these last years has been very nearly 
adequate. 

“For every year except 1936, the 
incurred expenses of the stock car- 
riers have exceeded the loadings al- 
lowed by the Commissioner of In- 
surance by percentages varying from 
2 in 1935 to 12.7 in 1929. 

“Claim frequency and average cost 
per claim on private passenger cars 
have shown tendencies in Massachu- 
setts opposite to those observable 
elsewhere. From 1927 to 1938, in- 


clusive, claim frequency increased 33 
per cent in Massachusetts, and de- 
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clined (for stock companies) 21 per 
cent in the remainder of the United 
States. Average cost per claim, how- 
ever, declined 12 per cent in Massa- 
chusetts and increased 14 per cent 
elsewhere. The net result was an in- 
crease in average loss cost per car of 
12 per cent in Massachusetts and a 
decrease of 11 per cent in the re- 
mainder of the country. To some ex- 
tent the cost in Massachusetts is due 
to converting property damage into 
bodily-injury claims, since only cov- 
erage of the latter is required by the 
law, to claims made because it is 
known that insurance is compulsory, 
and to fraudulent claims. But there 
are no figures to evaluate these in- 
fluences, to indicate whether the ad- 
ditional claims are proper claims 
which might otherwise have been 
suppressed because of claimants’ feel- 
ing that it was impractical to press 
them, nor to show whether there is a 
greater proportion of fraud here than 
elsewhere. 

“Policyholders whose policies are 
cancelled or who are refused insur- 
ance may appeal to a state board 
which has the authority to order the 
carriers to continue or to write the 
insurance. Insurance men have ob- 
jected to this abridgment of the car- 
riers’ freedom of choice, and to the 
conduct of the Board of Appeal. 
From 1930 to 1939, inclusive, over 
35,000 complaints of cancellations 
were made to the Board, 50 per cent 
of the cancellations being annulled, 
and 36 per cent sustained. Of the 
approximately 15,500 complaints of 
refusals to write policies 18 per cent 
were sustained, 16 per cent were not 
sustained, and 66 per cent were dis- 
missed, often on agreement of the 
carrier to write the risk. In Decem- 
ber, 1939, the Massachusetts Auto- 
mobile Bureau imaugurated an as- 
signed-risk plan under which 11,092 
assignments were made during the 
year 1940. 

“Because of loop-holes in the in- 
surance law of Massachusetts certain 
mutuals, formed by interests not too 
much concerned with the welfare of 
policyholders, have failed disastrous- 
ly. The law has been amended to 
lessen the opportunity for recurrence 
of these operations and will probably 
be still further strengthened. 

“There has been much discussion 
of the effect of compulsory insurance 
on accidents. It is the writer’s con- 
viction, after careful study of avail- 
able data, that there is no connection 
between the fact of compulsory insur- 
ance and the motor-vehicle accident 
rate. The following figures for the 
United States, Massachusetts, and 
neighboring states bear out this con- 
tention. 


Rates of Total Motor Vehicle Fatalities 
on a Mileage Basis from Information 
Furnished by the National Safety Council 


Decrease 

1927 1939 Per Cent 

United States ..17.7 12.1 31.6 
Massachusetts ..14.9 y 52.3 
Connecticut ....19.1 8.5 55.5 
Rhode Island ..18.5 4.7 74.6 
New York ..... 18.5 10.2 44.9 
New Jersey ....21.4 7.9 63.1 
“The only fatality rates in 1939 


lower than ‘that of Massachusetts 
were those of Rhode Island and the 
District of Columbia. 

“Unfortunately there are no fig- 
ures to show what the Act has ac- 
complished, the extent to which it has 
provided indemnity in worthy cases 
in which indemnity would otherwise 
have been less or absent. It seems 
clear, however, that there is little 
chance of repeal and that the diffi- 
culties of operation under it are being 
to a large extent ironed out.” 


Pink Reports on Hospital 
Service Corporations 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE, 
LOUIS H. PINK, OF NEW YORK, HAS 
released the second portion of his an- 
nual report, in which he discusses 
non-profit medical and hospital or- 
ganizations. 


Four medical indemnity corpora- 
tions, one located in Buffalo, one in 
Utica and two in New York City, 
have been licensed and four addi- 
tional corporations have received 
permits to solicit subscribers. There 
has been no change in the number of 
hospital service corporations operat- 
ing in the state. There are nine such 
organizations and they have increased 
their membership to nearly two mil- 
lion. 

In his report the Superintendent 
outlines briefly some of the differ- 
ences in the various medical indem- 
nity plans, and deals with such ques- 
tions as the number of corporations 
to be permitted in any given area and 
whether the law should be amended 
to require some specified amount of 
surplus as a condition of licensing. 

“These medical expense indemnity 
corporations” said Superintendent 
Pink, “are intended: primarily to 
serve the lower income groups and 
they offer a real opportunity for the 
further development of voluntary ac- 
tion on the part of the people of this 
state. Their success will require sub- 
stantial backing by the medical pro- 
fession and it has been encouraging 
to observe recent indications of a 
much more active interest in this 
program on the part of the doctors 
and the medical societies.” 
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Big Fires of 1940 


(Continued from page 20) 


ing little or no retarding effect, the fire 
spread with rapidity throughout the 
group of buildings forming the main 
portion of the plant. Outstanding les- 
sons of this fire are the importance of 
locating processes involving flammable 
liquids in properly protected and de- 
tached fire-resistive buildings, the im- 
portance of proper zoning to segregate 
manufacturing and residential areas, and 
the fact that no public fire department 
can be expected to overcome the in- 
herent hazards found in such large con- 
flagration breeding occupancies once pri- 
vate protection fails or is inadequate. 
August 11, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Multiple Occupancy. Loss: $257,000. 

An early morning fire, cause unknown, 
gutted a large two-story brick-joisted 
building located in the heart of the con- 
gested business district and occupied by 
a 5 and 10-cent store and a cafeteria. 
The fire spread to an adjoining fire-re- 
sistive building through ordinary wood 
frame windows, causing considerable 
smoke damage to a clothing store and 
slight damage to another 5 and 10-cent 
store. The fire apparently started in the 
second floor kitchen of the cafeteria, 
and had gained great headway before 
the fire department arrived. The second 
floor collapsed quickly and the entire 
roof structure was consumed in a short 
time. Reasons for the large loss were: 
(1) tHe construction of the building, 
which lacked fire cut-offs and private 
protection facilities, and (2) the expo- 
sure hazard of unprotected window op- 
enings in the near-by fire-resistive build- 
ing. 
August 20, Brantford, Ontario. 
Canada Packers, Ltd. Loss: $262,702. 

Fire of undetermined origin totally 
destroyed the main building of this fruit 
and vegetable packing plant which was 
located just outside the city limits. The 
fire started at about 1:00 a.m. on the 
second floor of the main section and was 
discovered by the watchman, who noti- 
fied the fire department. The interior of 
the building was of combustible con- 
struction and there were many unpro- 
tected vertical openings through which 
the fire spread. A large portion of the 
second floor was used for the storage 
of cardboard cartons and these con- 
tributed to the fire. Firemen were handi- 
capped by a serious shortage of hydrants 
and drafted water from a near-by creek. 
A large quantity of valuable stock was 
destroyed, although considerable salvage 
of canned goods was realized. 
August 31, Jefferson Island, La. 
Jefferson Island Salt Mining Company. 
Loss: $718,170. 

l‘ire caused by the explosion of a gas- 
fired air heater, used to dry salt, com- 
pletely destroy ed the main mill building 
of this plant, which consisted of a salt 
mine with evaporating and _ packing 
units. The main building with additions 
was from one to six stories in height of 
heavy frame construction with asbestos 
shingle siding and roof. The building 
was without fire walls, and floor open- 
ings were predominantly unprotected. 
The initial explosion which occurred in 
the early morning ruptured large sprin- 
kler supply mains, crippling the sprin- 
kler system and depleting the water 
supply, which permitted the fire to gain 
such headway that subsequent control 
was impossible. Private fire protection 
was initially hampered by low water 
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pressure. By the time fire apparatus ar- 
rived from the two near-by towns about 
one-half the main building was in flames 
and efforts were exerted to prevent the 
spread of fire to other structures and 
into the mine shaft. The property loss 
was finally adjusted at $426,702, to which 
must be added nearly $300,000 use and 
occupancy loss. 

September 11, Billings, Mont. 
Northern Hotel. Loss: $400,000. 

This property was a four-story brick- 
joisted hotel with mercantile occupan- 
cies on the ground floor. The building 
was without fire cut-offs or automatic 
sprinkler protection. The fire was dis- 
covered about 5:00 p.m. in the basement 
of one of the stores after the hotel desk 
clerk smelled smoke and sent a bell boy 
to investigate. Hotel employees at- 
tempted to fight the fire with first aid 
appliances and there was some delay in 
notifying the fire department. By the 
time the fire department was ready to 
go into action, the fire had spread 
throughout the basement. The 75 guests 
escaped without injury. Fire department 
operations were handicapped by a short- 
age of manpower. The fire completely 
gutted the building, with a property loss 
of $335,000. Use and occupancy insur- 
ance of $90,000 was also involved, but 
this loss has not yet been settled. It is 
apparent, however, that the total loss 
will be in the neighborhood of $350,000. 
September 12, Kenvil, N. J. 

Hercules Powder Company. 
Loss: $1,000,000. 

Fire and explosions at this large ex- 
plosives manufacturing plant caused the 
death of 49 men, injuries to more than 
a hundred others and property damage 
estimated at from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000. In the absence of an official author- 
itative report of this disaster, the details 
are more or less a matter of conjecture 
at this time. It is known that the series 
of explosions started with a fire in the 
solvent recovery building. This initial 
fire, apparently involving ether vapor, 
seems to have been a flash fire that 
quickly developed into an explosion or 
a series of them. Events thereafter 
progressed so rapidly that it is impossi- 
ble to tell just what did happen and why 
the sprinkler protection was ineffective. 
The assumption is that the exploding 
ether spread to nitrocellulose which 
was present, causing an explosion which 
propagated to other supplies of smoke- 
less powder in various stages of manu- 
facture located in other near-by plant 
units, of which eight were destroyed. 
September 17, Baltimore, Md. 

Crown Cork and Seal Company. 
Loss: $1,000,000. 


Ten thousand tons of baled cork, con- 
stituting a year’s supply for this large 
bottle cap and cork specialty factory, 
were destroyed by a fire of unknown 
origin. The fire started in a pile of baled 
cork at one end of an outdoor storage 
area that extended for more than a 
block. Employees who discovered the 
fire made futile attempts to control it 
with private equipment, including four 
hose streams. A total of fifteen alarms 
brought out a tremendous concentration 
of fire apparatus and men, who strug- 
gled in vain to check the spread of the 
flames through the nine-acre cork stor- 
age yard. The fire spread by direct 
flames and by flying brands and finally 
ignited two sprinklered storage build- 
ings. The fire became so intense that 
all fire fighting had to be confined to 
the protection of exposed buildings. In 
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this way a new fire-resistive cork grind- 
ing building was saved. Loss to the 
cork was estimated at $780,000, to which 
must be added the loss of two sprin- 
klered storage buildings, nine railroad 
box cars and other damage, bringing 
the total loss near the million dollar 
mark. The reasons tor the large loss 
were the extreme hazard presented by 
the vast quantity of cork and the meth- 
od of storage. Clearances of only a few 
feet made the entire yard a single fire 
area. 
October 3, Dallas, Ore. 
Willamette a Lumber Company. 
Loss: $600,000 

Fire of naianed origin destroyed a 
large portion of this lumber manufac- 
turing plant. The buildings were set on 
wood posts and concrete piers with com- 
municating platforms elevated from two 
to six feet. The fire, which started in 
an umnsprinklered building, spread so 
rapidly that employees and firemen 
largely confined their activities to pro- 
tecting the lumber yard and office build- 
ing. The operation of sprinklers at the 
height of the fire is credited with check- 
ing the spread of fire to certain other 
plant units. However, the collapse of a 
roof ruptured the piping in the severely 
exposed planing mill and frame dry 
kilns. The loss, including use and oc- 
cupancy, has been estimated at $600,000. 
October 4, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. 
Loss: $278,000. 


Fire following an explosion caused 
serious damage to several units of this 
industrial alcohol distillery and deriva- 
tive products plant. The initial explo- 
sion occurred in the vicinity of an ace- 
tone still, causing the collapse of the 
building with the resulting death of an 
employee who was trapped and fatally 
burned. The combined efforts of the 
public fire department and the private 
brigade served to confine the actual fire 
damage to a limited area considering 
the rapidity with which the various sec- 
tions were involved due to the high 
combustibility of their contents.  Al- 
though severely handicapped by the ini- 
tial explosion, the sprinkler system did 
excellent work in stopping the spread 
of the fire in several plant units. The 
large loss amounting to $278,000, in- 
cluding use and occupancy, may be at- 
tributed to the concentration of highly 
flammable liquids. 

October 6, Martinsville, Ind. 
Stokely Brothers & Company. 
Loss: $360,000. 

Fire originating in a two-story ware- 
house section destroyed this large frame 
canning factory. Large quantities of 
packed goods were in the destroyed 
building. The factory and _ attached 
warehouses were entirely of frame con- 
struction, one and two stories in height. 
The cause of the fire is undetermined. 
An employee while at home some two 
blocks from the plant noticed a red glow 
in the warehouse section. He reported 
this at the factory office and the alarm 
was telephoned to the water works 
pumping station, from whence it was 
relayed to the fire department. Appar- 
ently there was an elapsed time of some 
twenty minutes between the first obser- 
vation of the red glow and the receipt 
of the alarm at the water works. Three 
firemen responded with two pumpers 
and they were soon reinforced by the 
arrival of ten regular volunteers. Due 
to the serious shortage of water, at no 
time was the fire held in check. Both 
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pumpers operated from hydrants on a 
long 4-inch main, from which a subse- 
quent test showed that only 410 g.p.m. 
was available. In view of the combus- 
tible construction, without sprinklers or 
cut-offs, the delayed alarm and inade- 
quate water supply, the destruction of 
the plant was to be expected. 

October 22, Blytheville, Ark. 

Federal Compress and Warehouse 
Company. Loss: $900,000. 

A set of unusual circumstances were 
involved in this fire which destroyed 
four compartments of a large sprin- 
klered frame cotton warehouse. Another 
compartment was damaged and about 
one-half of an unsprinklered platform 
destroyed. The warehouse consisted of 
sixteen compartments separated by fire 
walls parapeted 3 to 5 feet above the 
composition Fire was first de- 
tected by a watchman, who found the 
telephone inoperative when he tried to 
call the fire department. The fire de- 
partment responded, however, to a call 
irom an outsider. They attempted to 
confine the fire to the compartment 
where it originated. When the roof of 
this compartment collapsed, it ruptured 
the sprinkler feed mains, which drasti- 
cally reduced water pressures in the 
private fire protection system. No sooner 
had the fire department extended its 
hose lines from yard hydrants to protect 
the most seriously threatened compart- 
ment than the water pressure failed 
completely due to the temporary failure 
of the electric fire pump. Fanned by a 
high wind, the fire swept over the fire 
wall with great intensity and ignited the 
roof of this compartment. The fire 
involved two other compartments 
rated from the first two by a railroad 
alley some 25 feet wide. The failure of 
the automatic sprinklers to control the 
fire cannot be satisfactorily explained. 
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Less than two months before the fire 
the system had been tested and some 
lines were found clogged by rust or 
scale. It is reported that the system 


was flushed out immediately thereafter. 
It has been suggested that the fire may 
have been of incendiary origin. A short 
time previous to the fire nine negro em- 
ployees had been jailed for collecting 
state unemployment insurance while 
still working at this plant, and the plant 
superintendent had refused to put up 
bond for their release. Some of these 
men were out on bond and were seen at 
the plant on the day of the fire. 
October 25, Hearne, Texas. 
National Compress Company. 
Loss: $250,000 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed a 
cotton warehouse containing 5500 bales 
of cotton. The warehouse was of wood 
frame construction with corrugated 
metal sheathing. It had been locked for 
ten days previous to the fire and even 
the watchman did not enter, as his clock 
key was fastened outside the building. 
The fire was discovered by outsiders 
when smoke was noticed issuing from 
ventilators, and the fire department was 
summoned. Because of the highly com- 
bustible nature of the contents, they 
were unable to extinguish the fire, but 
did succeed in confining it to the ware- 


house. The piling of the cotton 7 or 8 
bales high, despite the center aisle, in- 
creased the intensity of the fire. The 
theory has been advanced that the fire 
may have been due to friction spark 
caused by the bursting of bale bands. 


It is suggested that the fire might have 
been discovered in its incipiency had 
the watchman been required to enter 
the warehouse at hourly intervals. 
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November 6, Milan, Mich. 
Ideal Furnace Co. Loss: $250,000. 
Fire believed due to an overheated 
heating unit destroyed approximately 
half of this plant, which manufactured 
furnaces, boilers, water heaters, air con- 
ditioners and similar equipment. A fire 
wall with openings protected by fire 
doors confined the fire to the northern 
half of the plant. The fire, which oc- 
curred in the middle of the night, was 
discovered by the watchman, who ap- 
parently became confused and delayed 
in calling the fire department. A strong 
wind helped to spread the fire ‘“‘as fast 
as a man could walk.” Shortly after the 
arrival of the fire department, a switch- 
ing engine arrived on the railroad sid- 
ing and proceeded to move eight box 
cars away from the plant. This opera- 
tion temporarily blocked three grade 
crossings, interfering with the activities 
of the fire department. It is stated that 
if the cars had been allowed to remain 
on the siding, they would have been un- 


damaged. The large loss from this fire 
was due principally to valuable con- 
tents. Nearly all of the patterns used 


in current production were destroyed. 
November 11, Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta Armory and Auditorium. 
Loss: $461,000. 

A four-story _ brick-joisted 
building was destroyed and the adjoin- 
ing auditorium damaged by a fire of 
unknown origin which started on the 
third or fourth floors of the armory 
while a dance was being held on the 
first floor. The third and fourth floors 
were occupied by a field artillery unit 
for the storage of arms, ammunition, 
and equipment. The building was with- 
out automatic fire alarm protection. The 
sprinkler protection was confined to the 
stage of the auditorium and was not a 
factor in the fire. As far as can be de- 
termined, no one was on the upper 
floors at the time of the fire. It was 
customary during entertainments for the 
watchman to discontinue his_ regular 
rounds but remain on duty. The audi- 
torium superintendent found the third 
floor of the armory full of smoke when 
he happened to wander upstairs as he 
sometimes did during entertainments. 
Due to the large areas and unprotected 
floor openings, the fire spread through- 
out the third floor very rapidly and the 
fire department arrived to find flames 
issuing from several windows. Extin- 
guishment was accomplished with con- 
siderable difficulty. 

November 30, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gilfillan Bros., Inc. Loss: $405,000. 


This plant, engaged in the manufac- 
ture of radios, refrigerators and small 
parts for airplane construction, was al- 
most entirely destroyed by fire which 
originated at or near an interior incin- 
erator and spread up an adjacent open 
stairway to the second floor. The fire 
was discovered by the night watchman 
some time after he had ignited the rub- 
bish in the incinerator and then gone 
into an office to read. He did not trans- 
mit an alarm to the fire department. An 
alarm was telephoned by a woman liv- 
ing about a block away, whose attention 
was called to the fire by newsboys. 
Upon the arrival of the fire department, 
the building was completely involved, 
with flames going through the roof. The 
fire department was somewhat handi- 
capped by the spacing of the fire hy- 
drants, the nearest hydrant on one side 
being some 2000 feet distant. The large 
loss may be attributed to the delayed 
alarm, the construction of the building, 


armory 





which was without interior dividing 
walls other than flimsy wood partitions, 
and the valuable contents. 

December 2, Evanston, IIl. 
Northwestern University. 

Loss: $500,000. 

Fire caused by an overturned sala- 
mander resulted in severe damage to a 
reinforced concrete building that was in 
the process of construction. Wood scaf- 
folding was used throughout and in 
addition some 300,000 square feet of 
tarpaulins were used to enclose various 
exterior walls. These tarpaulins had 
been waterproofed with a compound 
containing petrolatum, paraffin and a 
solvent of the kerosene class. As the 
scaffolding and the tarpaulins were ig- 
nited, the fire spread rapidly, building 
up intense heat which resulted in con- 
siderable spalling of concrete surf»ces 
and limestone facing, and distortion of 
all exposed steel members. The intense 
heat of the fire and the severe cold 
weather made fire fighting difficult. The 
fire was brought under control after 
about four hours, although extinguish- 
ment was not completed until four 
hours later. The large loss may be at- 
tributed to the great quantity of com- 
bustible scaffolding and tarapulins and 
draft conditions. 

December 14, Texas City, Texas. 
Southport Petroleum Co. 
Loss: $250,000. 

Three steel petroleum tanks were in- 
volved in a fire which started during a 
series of torrential rainstorms when one 
of the tanks was struck by lightning. 
The tanks were part of the older equip- 
ment with wood roofs, which were 
being replaced as the storage space 
could be spared. A heavy downpour otf 
rain had inundated the area to a depth 
of from 3 to 6 feet, submerging the 
dikes which separated the tanks. The 
fire in the first tank to be struck was 
being brought under control with foam 
streams, the tank containing at the time 
only 2500 barrels, when lightning struck 
another tank containing 55,000 barrels. 
With that tank ruptured, the burning 
oil spread out over the water and in- 
volved a third tank. Fire fighting was 
extremely difficult, with the men in 
water waist or shoulder high, and the 
foam streams were _ ineffective. One 
tower erected to make possible the 
proper application of the foam was de- 
stroyed by the flames and a _ second 
tower was erected too late to be of 
value. Nineteen men were injured as a 
result of the fire, four of whom died. 


Reginald D. Cole Named 


Vermont Commissioner 








REGINALD D. COLE, VERMONT STATE 
LIQUOR ADMINISTRATOR SINCE 1935, 
has been appointed Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance by Governor 
William H. Wills. He succeeds Don- 
ald A. Hemenway, Commissioner 
since 1937, who was not a candidate 
for reappointment. 

Mr. Cole, who is 35 years old, last 
Fall unsuccessfully sought the Re- 
publican nomination for the post of 
State Auditor of Accounts. 

Mr. Cole’s appointment as Com- 


missioner of Banking and Insurance 
was confirmed by the State 


Senate. 
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A Foolish Question? No! Because many mer- 
chants are doing just that through: 


* Overlapping policies 
* Too much insurance here and not enough there 


* Paying excessive rates 


* Loopholes in essential coverages 


There’s one way to be sure that your insurance 
dollars are giving your business 100 cents’ worth of 
value — it’s called the FEDERATED-HMC Program 
Plan. Every year hundreds of merchants take ad- 





Can You Afford to WASTE Money on Insurance? 


vantage of this plan and make their business better 
for it. It doesn’t even cost them anything. For it's 
done at our expense. 


The FEDERATED-HMC’s representative, without 
obligation, will examine your fire and casualty in- 
surance policies and insurance needs —tell you if 
anything is wrong —and give you written recom- 
mendations on any changes you should make. Will 
you let him make this FEDERATED-HMC Program 
Plan for you next time he calls? Be sure that you’re 
not wasting money on insurance. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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1940 $29,246,513.43 

6 ea 601939 27,458 ,306.73 
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1933 16,004,197.85 

1932 15,098 377.73 
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Rein in 1940, Lumbermens wrote more busi- writers of casualty insurance in the count 


ness than it wrote the year before, as it has done Here is convincing proof that Lumberme 
each year since organization in 1912. gives American employers, property-owners 4 

This annual gain in business — through good motorists what they want and expect from the 
times and bad, through wars and depressions — is casualty insurance company — the utmost! 
all the more impressive and significant when it is security, at a fair cost commensurate with t 


remembered that Lumbermens is one of the largest highest standards of service. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY ‘COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President Home Office: Mutual’Insurance Building, Chicago 
Operating in New York as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
PHILADELPHIA: 12 South 12th Street BOSTON: 260 Tremont Street. SYRACUSE: Syracuse Building 
LOS ANGELES: Rives-Strong Building SAN FRANCISCO: Russ Buildings TORONTO: Concourse Building 
ATLANTA: 22 Marietta Street Building 

















